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PURIFICATION ... 

This is a fundamental step in miiling.The 

invention of this machine about 1870 rev- 

olutionized milling. Batteries of these 

Machines in INTERNATIONAL mills, coupled 

with painstaking skill, produce a flour 
will give QUALITY performance in 


shop. 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota + Cinderella » Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin + Red Dragon + Minute Man 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


...Users Will Not Be 
Disappointed! 


NOW, More than Ever Before, Be Sure Th 
Your Flour Source Is a DEPENDABLE ONE! 


For some time we have been urging the flour buyers of the country 
to make sure their sources of supply were adequate for periods of 
stress, as well as under the conditions then prevailing. Now, full 
time production in all mills is necessary to supply civilian and gov- 


ernmental requirements. . . . In the days and weeks and months 






ahead, be sure that you have an adequate source of flour supply. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Always 
Enriched for 
Family Trade 





“en ier 
FLOUR 


Plus your own sales efforts will 
insure your getting not less than 
twenty-five per cent more than 
your present share of the quality- 
discriminating flour trade in your 
sales field. 


Opportunity Knocks. Let It Enter 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO | 
BANSAS CITY ..~ 









GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 
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Goop EATIN’ any time you’re hungry ... Sweet Rolls 
for breakfast ...a favorite in the lunch box, too. Workers 
look to bakers for this popular pick-up that sustains energy. 
Ingredients are available... you can make a wide variety 
even under wartime production. Good eatin’, you say... 
EXTRA GOOD eatin’ when made with “Standard” flours. 


STANDARD Mine 
BAKERY FLOURS 
NMERGY PICK-UP... ! 

ENERG SWEET ROLL | 
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Made with Standard Flours 
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KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


invites the interest of 
flour distributors who 
know by their own 


Flour Milling Capacity nee the satis- 


5000 Sacks 
Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels flour always above 





faction of handling a 


criticism. 
Ne, Q, ron About 


“KELLY'S - FAMOUS” 


“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Seas amatanios 6 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
* 2,000 Sacks Daily 


*Modern Phrase 
Meaning 1,000 Barrels 


== FANOLD OF STERIMG = 
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ISMERT-HINCKE 
3 MILLING COMPANY 





MEDICAL 
ASSN. 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire Pi 
PEAK BAKING PERFORMANCE in your shop 

Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from selected pure-bred soft white virgin wheat . 

grown under scientifically controlled irrigation in the fertile valleys of southern Idaho ie 
—in the High Altitude Wheat Empire. From farm, thru mill, to your bake shop, it 
is constantly checked for superior baking quality by cereal chemists and research 

bakers to assure unfailing uniformity and dependability all along your bakery pro- 

duction line. ert Wi, ; BN 

PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR We) he i 

A superior soft wheat flour for quality pastries ae We: » A eee C 

GOLDEN SPECIAL PIE end COOKIE FLOUR ire 
ag Pil 


Sewing He Gakers of pbmerica for auer SS years 


THE COLORADO MILLING § ELEVATOR CO. ee 7 & 


GUY 4. THOMAS, President and General Manager FRED W. LAKE, Executive Vice President Cc 
4a 
Gene ral Offic es DE NV E R, COLORADO < b> oy <" 
For Gakere.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR esi esos a fC. 
Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat . ; 
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erminal Congestion Halts 
FLOUR PILES UP AS SHIPPING 
DIRECTIONS FROM GOVERNMENT LAG 


q __<S 





Big 
" Further Purchases by United States Under Weekly Buying Plan 
¥ Postponed Until Feb. 29—Rail Situation Acute 
| —50-Lb Bags Short 
: By Emmet DouGHERTY 
“| Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
i Wasurneton, D. C.—After having de- 
: cided to receive offers to purchase flour BROOKLYN WAREHOUSES 
oon a weekly basis from millers—a_ plan ; ited a 
: worked out at the Federal Surplus Com- JAMMED WITH FLOUR 
modit'es Corp. to bring a degree of or- New York, N. Y.—Flour has ac- 
% der o one phase of the government cumulated at the Brooklyn Eastern 
a flour procurement program—FSCC was District Terminal to a point which may 
compelled to decline all offers tendered again force a discontinuance of per- 
on Feb. 8 due to the continued conges- mits. This time congestion of ware- 
tion of terminal facilities. Further flour house facilities causes the difficulty, 
purchases by FSCC are postponed until as approximately 93% of storage 
Feb. 29, when it is hoped that freer space is now occupied and the satura- 
movement can be expected. tion point is near. This has resulted 
Unofficial reports at the War Food from an accumulation of shipping 
} Administration reveal that the govern- through these facilities, and William 
% ment’s failure to make a purchase on A. Lohman, Jr., president of the New 





Feb. 8 brought substantial offers on the 





I : 
se part of some millers to sell flour below 


WEFA 





ceiling prices. Some officials at 





urged that these low priced offers be 





© taken at that time regardless of shipping 
A 





conditions so that the government could 
© gain the advantage of the lower price. 


se That suggestion was rejected, however, 





on grounds that if purchases were made 


© from one mill, offers would have to be 





4 accepted from all mills and lead ulti- 





mately to a generally chaotic condition 





if the government was unable to give 





shipping instructions. 





Obviously, failure on the part of gov- 





ernment procurement offices to provide 





§ shipping directions quickly is a matter 





of consequence to millers. The heaviest 





© offender in this respect is the army pro- 





curement service which is now also pur- 





York 
tors, has asked all flour distributors 


Association of Flour Distribu- 


to review their stocks and those of 
their customers at BEDT immediately 
and to move all flour possible. He 
hopes that prompt action may avoid 
the tie-up that will occur if permits 
must again be discontinued. 





chasing for foreign rehabilitation. Indi- 


cations gathered from several sources 


indicate that rehabilitation requirements 


will be heavier than was first believed. 


While failure on the part of army to 
issue shipping directions unquestionably 
dislocates milling operations and prob- 
ably in some instances adds another fac- 
tor of cost, it must be kept in mind that 
the 


army procurement service is deal- 








WASHINGTON, 
by the Federal Surplus 
1815. Government acceptances 
amount requested in the announcement. 





Commodities 
from 








Vendor 
» North Dakota Mill & Elevator Associa- 

tion, Grand Forks, N. D. 

King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Mills, Inc. 
Chicago, II. 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Capita! Flour Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, . Minn. 








H._H, King Flour Mills Co. 
Minneapolis; Minn. 


=e 








Large Semolina Awards Announced 


D. C.—(Special )—16,400,000 


The following companies participated in the government contracts: 


Ibs of semolina were purchased 
Corp. under offers announced in FSC 
seven vendors more than doubled the 
. é Price Cwt 
F.O.B. Quantity Mill 
Grand Forks 2,000,000 Ibs $3.73 
Superior, Wis. 800,000 Ibs 3.75 
Minneapolis 3,000,000 Ibs 3.75 
Minneapolis 1,600,000 Ibs 3.75 
Minneapolis 3,000,000 Ibs 3.75 
St. Paul 2,000,000 Ibs 3.69 
(Immediste del.) 
St. Paul 2,000,000. Ibs 3.73 
(Paper liners) 
Faribault 2,000,000 Ibs 3.81 
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ing with a variable factor which in addi- 
tion is subject to the vagar-es_ of war- 


time shipping. An influential official of 


WFA said that he was sure that all 
government agencies were working to 


the same end—to remove this uncertain- 


ty concerning shipping instructions—but 
unt:] all government purchasing and 


shipping factors can be geared into a 
smoothly working mechanism the milling 
industry will be subject to dislocations. 
The magnitude of the problem, of get- 
ting these factors delicately meshed, can- 
not be dismissed lightly these officials 
adm‘t, but no effort will be spared to 


speed corrective action on the part of 


government agencies concerned. At the 
same time this official hoped that the 
milling industry would exert its own 


initiative as far as possible and try to 
understand the government side of the 
operation. The government purchasing 
load is added to an industrial distribu- 
tive mechanism which is not always ready 
at every point to maintain the new bur- 
den. The period of adjustment is of 
neceisity slow and painful. If a short 
cut could be devised government officials 
would be the first to advocate changes 
to effect 


Say. 


such short cuts, these officials 
While government officials are hopeful 


that the next few weeks may see system 
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U.S. Buying 


> 


developing~out of the current disarder 
there are-bthér s gns:which indicate that 
transportat’on tightness may not ease as 
The 


All expedients 


rapidly as anticipated. rail move 
ment situation is acute. 
are being adopted rolling 
But 
the very fact that expedients are being 
taken is of itself a 


the acuteness of the problem. 


to pick up 
stock from every available source. 
further index of 
Some re- 


cent ICC service orders have terminal 
dates of April 11 which may be a bet- 
ter index of what lies ahead than the 


hopes of officials immediately involved 
in the procurement program. 

Difficulty in procuring 50-lb sacks has 
been reported. This size sack is in de- 
mand for army orders. War Production 
Board textile division authorities are ex- 
pected to make a move very shortly 
which may remove the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the container situation. It is 
rumored that an allocation of yarn to 
sack production may be ordered. 

Most 


wheat 


recent acceptance. of enriched 
FSCC 


1818 was made on 


under an- 
Feb. 11 
4,536,000 


Ine:, of 


hard flour by 
nouncement 
the 


from the 


with commitment 
lbs 


Newton, 


to buy 
American Flours, 


Kansas. Deliveries are to be 
made in equal monthly installments un- 
50-lb f.o.b, Newton, 


The price is $3.70 sack, the mill. 


til June in sacks, 


Kansas. 


CCC Cuts Canadian Freight 
Car Diversion to 100 per Day 


Wasuincron, D. C.—(Special)—The 


Commodity Credit Corp. has consented to 


a reduction in number of grain cars 
assigned to Canadian wheat import 


service 
to LOO. 


for 30 


from present rate of 200 daily 
This reduction will be effective 
Feb. 12 but 
at the 200 per day rate after 
the that 


rate has been extended to May 15, which 


days from will be 
resumed 
that time limit on 


time and 


will give the CCC the same total num- 
Canadian 


While the 


duction may relieve some of the criticism 


ber of cars ass'gned to its 


wheat import program. re- 
directed against diversion of these cars 
to this service the step was taken pri- 
marily to ease the unusually heavy de- 
mand for cars 


CCC. officials have also announced 
that it has extended its wheat purchase 
program to the state of M‘nnesota in 
response to demand from that area. Of- 
ficials at CCC can see no valid reason 
for this extension, but the action has 
more or less been forced upon that 


agency by pressure, it is said. 

The CCC wheat purchase program in 
the Kansas City area, Montana, North 
Dakota and Minnesota is disturbing to 
the grain trade interests in the affected 
Wheat direct’ from 

government channels: is re- 
moved from grain trade thereby depriv- 
ing these local trade units from busi- 
which ordinarily would clear 


regions. moving 


grower to 


ness 
through them. 

While CCC officials cannot be quoted, 
they privately admit that they dislike 
the: procedure as a general policy stat- 
ing that once such a step is taken there 
is “no “limit “to “its extension. Commit- 





ments to a purchase program in one re- 
gion is bound to create political pres- 
in other areas for the treat- 


sure same 


ment. The creation of this pressure in- 
troduces a whole chain of political bar- 
gaining which “often causes government 
agencies to adjust policies to meet po- 
litical 


ence to sound policy. 


demands instead of rigid adher- 
¥ 

Car Relief Expected 

this 


week said they expect railroads to divert 


Denver, Coro.—Grain men here 
freight cars into Kansas and Nebraska 


soon in order to relieve a shortage of 
cars which has slowed up movement of 
cash grain from country elevators to 
terminal markets in the last two weeks. 
In many instances, elevators have been 
forced to stop taking grain from farm- 
ers. The shortage is reported general 
through the wheat and corn belts. 
SS RN A NETTLES RE STN REE RET TRI 
TREMENDOUS PURCHASES OF . 
CANADIAN WHEAT 
DISCUSSED 

Ottawa, Ont.—J. A. MacKinnon, 
minister of trade and commerce, an- 
nounced Feb. 14 that the United 
States proposes to buy 175,000,000 bus 
of Canadian wheat in 1944 if transpor- 
tation facilities are available. 

The “tentative plans” for the pur- 
chase are being made by the United 
States War Food Administration 
through the Commodity Credit Corp., 
he told thé house of commons, and 
the. program is subject to transporta-- 
tion developments and War Food Ad- 


ministration. needs. 
PR RECENT VENTA SA SR ETI RT ART 
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MILL WHEAT HOLDINGS LARGER 
BY NINE DAYS THAN A YEAR AGO 


—p—— 
Slightly Less Wheat Owned Than on Sept. 30, Census Bureau 
Report Shows—Dec. 31 Average for Industry 
Is 60 Days’ Operation 


Mills’ wheat stocks at the beginning 
of January amounted to about 60 days’ 
full grind, the report of the Census 
Bureau reveals, This with 
62 days on Sept. 30 and 51 days on 
Dec. 31, 1942. On last Dec. 31 millers 
owned 156,255,987 bus of wheat, com- 
pared with 130,640,182 a year before. 

The wheat totals of last year and 
this year were substantially above av- 
erage for this seaSon of the crop year, 
when wheat stocks usually amount to 
between 40 and 50 days’ grind. 

Wheat supplies owned by mills showed 
a decline of only about 9,000,000 since 
last September, and with the exception 
of the latter month were the largest 
since September, 1939, when the Euro- 
pean war began. 


compares 


Although mill wheat ownership con- 
tinued at very high levels, the report 
suggests no important improvement in 
millers’ cash wheat. coverage of unfilled 
flour sales, although there probably is 
considerable variation in this respect 
among mills in different sections. In 
the hard wheat milling areas unfilled 
flour orders are at high levels also. 
Millers there had about 10 more days 
grind of wheat on hand this year than 
a year ago, while unfilled flour orders 
were up more than that amount. 

Two features of the current report are 
unusual. One is the very sharp decline 
in the amount of wheat stored for oth- 
ers, the total now being 17,531,611 bus, 
compared with 59,855,518 a year ago. 
This is the natural result of the changing 
wheat picture and the smaller amount 
of wheat under government loan. 

The second unusual development is the 
large amount of wheat in transit and 


bought to arrive. The figure totals 35,- 
873,667 bus, by far the largest amount 
of wheat in this position on record, 
even exceeding such totals during months 
A year ago, mills 
had bought to 21,647,662 bus, 
which was a high figure. Last Septem- 
ber the total was 31,358,672 bus. ‘These 
figures were compiled before the wheat 
ceiling order went into effect Jan. 4, 
which brought about further heavy pur- 
chases to arrive. 

Mills in practically all states showed 


of crop movement. 
arrive 


increases in wheat holdings compared 
with a year ago and some had more on 
hand than last September. New York 
wheat stocks were about the same as a 
year ago, but were 4,000,000 bus greater 
than in September. 

Wheat stocks owned were larger than 
a year ago in all positions, as shown in 
the following table: 


7--December 31— 
3 1942 


Position— 
Mill elevators 
Country elevators 
Public terminals 
Private terminals 
Transit—to arrive 
Stored for others* 

*All positions. 


Wheat flour held by 
showed a slight increase also, the Dec. 
31 total this crop year being 7,891,625 
sacks, against 7,692,871 a year ago. Last 
September these stocks were 9,700,348 





stocks mills 


sacks. 

Reports were received from 749 mill- 
operating 909 
capacity of 1,114,242 
sacks per day. These mills accounted 
for 92.3% of the total wheat flour out- 
put in the biennial census of manufac- 
tures for 1939. Of the 749 concerns re- 
porting 18 held no wheat or flour stocks 
on Dec. 81. 


ing concerns owning or 


mills, having a 





Subsidy Difficulties to Fade 
With Experience, DSC Expects 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Elim- 
ination of subsidy difficulties with grow- 
ing experience of government officials 
and industry in operation of the pro- 
gram is expected. It is pointed out at 
offices of the Defense Supplies Corp. 
that the operation of the subsidy as a 
new business factor was bound to be 
imperfect at the outset but that, with 
more experience, the government calcula- 
tors and industry judgment should be 
able to iron out the rough spots. 

The most serious price rise from a 
subsidy rate announcement date came 
in December when wheat was advancing 
to ceilings in anticipation of Office of 
Price Administration action. In” Feb- 
ruary that condition was not repeated 
and wheat prices have been softer since 
the February subsidy fate was an- 
nounced. cre 

DSC officials believe that they passed 
their most critical period when wheat 
reached ceilings. If, they say, mi‘llers 
compare subsidy ratés against ceiling 
prices for wheat and flour they can 
judge just as accuratély as government 
officials the approximate subsidy rate 


payment for following months. As wheat 
back the 
the last subsidy payment 
chosen mills can roughly predict a fu- 


prices down from level at 


which was 
ture subsidy rate taking into considera- 
tion, of 
would influence the decision. 

DSC officials are in touch with 
flour subsidy calculations deny the abil- 
ity to pick wheat market lows when 
calculating flour subsidy rates. They 
say that they do not draw on informa- 
ton from other government agencies 
which are active wheat buyers for indi- 
cations of wheat price movements. Theze 
other agencies decline to divulge their 
purchase programs, even to other gov- 
ernment agencies, DSC officials stated. 

In denying emphatically that DSC 
subsidy calculators were guessing price 
trends, it was also po‘nted out that 
they were compelled to use ordinary 
business prudence so that subsidy pay- 
ments would not represent windfalls. 
They do not think that business itself 
would approve such a condition as it 
would add further uncertainty in the 
form of a speculative factor. DSC offi- 


course, other factors which 


who 


cials say they are guided solely by a 
commitment to determine an equitable 
rate, averaged between principal mar- 
kets. 

In computing the subsidy rate for a 
month, DSC attempts to reach an equit- 
able average price between the different 
markets and in making those computa- 
tions officials at tuae agency say there 
is no disposition to predict price trends. 

Certain inequities admittedly arise, but 
to correct subsidy rate payments to re- 
flect precisely the position of each mill- 
er would be administratively impossible, 
DSC claims. 
d'sadvantage, but that condition existed 


Some mills may be at a 


even prior to the subsidy program and 


inequities that occur to mills in this 
category are more than likely results 


of ceiling prices rather than the direct 
effect of subsidy rates, it is said. 

At DSC there is l'ttle support for the 
Canadian system of a post-audit system 
for subsidy payments. Theoretically the 


post-audit would insure each miller a 
subsidy payment down to the fraction 
of a cent but it is doubted that the Ca- 
nadian system could work in this coun- 
The 


would prohib‘t the adoption of the post- 


try. time factor involved alone 


audit plan. Months would be required 
to calculate subsidy rates for the great 
number of United States mills. 

DSC officials regret that any miscon- 
ception of their purpose may have been 
given currency and every comment made 
at that agency indicates a desire to act 
co-operatively with industry to make the 
subsidy program work fa:rly for all and 
to remove the gamble as far as is hu- 
manly possible. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH DAKOTA FEED MEN 
SET UP STATE ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of all feed manufacturers, 





retail feed dealers in 
South Dakota has been called for Feb. 
22 to perfect organization plans of a 
group to be known as the South Dakota 
Feed Association. 

mn. @. 
president of 


wholesale and 


of Sioux 
organization; 


Meldrum, Falls, is 
the Otto 
Freitag, Sioux Falls, vice president, and 
Paul Batcheller, Sioux Falls, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors are: F. E. 
Porteus, Mitchell; Walter Unke, Sioux 
Falls; F. Johnson, Brookings; P. R. 
Quarnberg, Rapid City; Carl Laudise, 
Viborg, and Albert Kaufman, Freeman. 


<> 
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TWO STATES PROTEST 
WHEAT SALES MARGIN 


Higher Merchandising Charges Sought jn 
Texas and California—Regional 


Relief Possible 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Pro- 
tests over merchandising margins in the 
wheat ceiling order have developed jn 
Texas and California, with both of these 
areas contending that on a historica] 
basis the regulation fails to follow es!ab- 
lished custom. California operators are 
reported ready to make a strong protest 
to the Office of Price Administration 
It is not believed here that OPA could 
make a 
chandising margins even though certain 


nation-wide increase of mer- 


areas could prove higher historical 
levels. 

Relief to such appellants could there- 
fore only come through regional ad just- 


ments and before such action was tal 


en. Effects on other markets wouk 
have to be appraised. 

Grain trade officials here point out 
that in some areas where volume has 


been small, higher wheat merchandis'ng 


mark-ups may have been’ warranted 
while, in the heavy grain prod 
states with substantial elevator facilj 


ties, heavy volume naturally might make 
for lower margins. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN W. CAIN CHAIRMAN 
OF EXPORT STUDY PLAN 


City, Mo—John W. Cain, 
president of Midland Flour Milling Co 





KANSAS 


is cha‘rman of the planning committee 
for a study course for those in the Kan- 
who wish to learn the 
The 
course is to be conducted by the Mid- 


sas City district 


ways and means of exporting. 
west Inter-American Center, the Adver- 
tising Club, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the University of Kansas City 

Other members of the planning 
mittee include V. M. 


the Pan-American Trading Co., and 


om 
Hinojosa, head of 
Roy 
A. Edwards, president of Rudy Patrick 
Seed Co. C. A. Barrows, head of the 
export department for Midland Flour 
Milling Co., will be one of the in 
tors. 

Mr. Cain estimates that 200 firms in 
the Kansas City area are interested in 


ruc- 


exporting. 





Procurement Process Revised 
for Niacin, Riboflavin Buyers 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Procurement pro- 
cedure for niacin and riboflavin has been 
revised with the issuance of the 
War Production Board chemical alloca- 
tion order (M-8300) effective Feb. 11, 
1944, placing allocation on a delivery 
basis instead of a use base as previously. 
Under the new arrangement users of 
niacin and r‘boflavin will place orders 


new 


for these commodities with their sup- 
pliers, accompanied by use certificates 
filed on WPB form 2945, formerly 
PD-600. Applications which have al- 
ready been made on the old form under 
M-315 will be honored for next month’s 
allocation but March applications should 
be made under the new form and pro- 
cedure. M-315 has been revoked. 


WPB officials say that niacin produc- 
tion is still tight and while they are 


hopeful that production will be adequate 
to cover enrichment requirement for 
flour and bread that condition is by no 
means certain at this time. 

M-300, the new chemical allocatton 
order, is an omnibus vehicle under which 
all chemicals will eventually be allocated 
through schedules added to the basic 
order. As chemicals are added to the 
M-300, old orders now controlling their 
allocations will be revoked. In the first 

erns 


two schedules the only change con‘ 
allocation of niacin permitting supp 
to group small uses—less than one kilo- 
gram per person per month—in aggre 
gate quantities. 


ers 
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CCC Takes Over 
Canadian Wheat 
Bound for Mexico 


Wasutncton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Commodity Credit Corp. has taken title 
to 3.354,000 bus of Canadian wheat which 
wa ought to this country for private 
account prior to closing of Great Lakes 
navigation last fall. This wheat was 
originally destined for Mexico, but 


through reciprocal arrangements com- 


plet by the intervention of Foreign 
Feonomie Administration, a s'milar 
quantity of Australian wheat will be 
delivered in Mexico and the Canadian 
whe now in this country will be dis- 
tributed under the CCC feed wheat allo- 
cation program to feed users in the East 
ind Southeast. 

CCC officials say that there has been 


The 


an expeditious 


no triction on this information. 
transaction was clearly 

nd for economical use of domestic 
I vortation facilities, it was pointed 
out. Under the new arrangement FEA 
the 
domestic storage and turned it over to 
FEA 
ible to substitute expected arrivals of 


ut sed Canadian wheat now in 


CCC for disposition. has been 


Australian wheat for the Mexican ac- 


not 
officials. 


nature are 
ccc 


made primarily to eliminate 


Switches of this un- 


common according to 
[They are 
unnecessary hauling and storage within 
this country wherever possible, 
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WALTER R. McCARTHY HEADS 
NATIONAL GRAIN COUNCIL 


Iru.— Walter R. McCarthy, 
of Duluth, was chosen chairman of the 
National Trade 
| meeting Feb. 9, succeeding J. F. 





Cu AGO, 
Grain Council at its 
int il 
Leahy, of Kansas City, who served two 
terms. Frank A. Theis, of Kansas City, 

imed vice chairman. Selected mem- 
hers of the executive committee to serve 


with Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Theis were 


P. R. O’Brien, Chicago; J. L. Welsh, 
Omaha; R. C. Woodworth, Minneapolis; 


Ed Morgenstern, Salina, and 
W. A. Brown, St. Louis. 


lhe council, which represents 24 Unit- 


Kansas, 











CLEVELAND CHOSEN FOR 
FLOUR CONVENTION 


lhe Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been selected as headquarters for 
the annual convention for the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, according to an announcement 
by E. G. Knerr, president of the 
Cleveland Flour Club. The conven- 
tion will be held on May 21 and 22. 

The management of the hotel has 
requested that all those who plan to 
attend the conference make their 
reservations direct with the hotel as 
soon as possible. Because of the 
many problems facing flour distribu- 
tors, an exceptionally large atten- 
dance is expected at this convention. 
This will be the first time Cleveland 
has been host to the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. 


eA A ll er 
SSA TASES 
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BULK OF BREAD PRICE CHANGES 
MADE IN EASTERN AREA SO FAR 


—_——<>——- 


New York City Bakers Most Recent Addition to List—Weight 
Laws, Pan Sizes and Other Factors Delay 
Action in Many Other Sections 


ed States grain exchanges and three 
grain and feed trade. associations, voted 
to expand ‘its budget to increase its staff 
and offices. Headquarters are in St. 
Louis -and another office 
in Washington. 


is maintained 
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CORN MEAL ENRICHMENT OFF 
Montcomery, Ata.—At a meet'ng held 
Feb. 8 at 
Agriculture and Industries of the State 


Montgomery the Board of 


of Alabama suspended the enforcement 
provisions of the enrichment act relat- 
ing to corn meal and gzits until Febru- 
ary, 1945. 
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Permanent Uniform 
Flour Package 
Laws Urged 


The Millers 


a recent bulletin advocates that present 


National Federation in 


uniform flour packages adopted as a 
wartime measure be made permanent. 
The federation po'nts out two methods 


of approach to retain the standardized 


schedule: a federal law specifying the 
same package sizes as are established 
under War Production Board Order 
M-221, and prohibiting all others, or 


state laws limiting flour package sizes to 
the M-221 schedule. 


ule, the manufacture of flour bags is 


Under this sched- 


restricted to 100-, 50-, 25-, 10-, 5- and 
2-lb s‘zes. 
Only one state, Texas, now has a 


law prohibiting the use of other flour 
package sizes than those specified in the 
WPB 
it is legal to use any package size, pro- 
that it is labeled 


remaining 12 states 


order. In about 35 other states 


vided in most cases 


the 
laws limiting flour package 


correctly. In 
there are 
s'zes to a schedule conflicting with the 
present standard sizes. Thecze laws are 
the WPB but 
unless they are modified they will again 


now stayed by order, 
become effective after the war. 
Inasmuch as federal legislation on a 
subject of this kind is not easy to ob- 
officials believe that it 
is more feasible to work through the 
the federation will 
work for the enact- 
ment of a federal law. A program re- 
the conflicting state 
laws on flour packages is already under 
way. 


tain, federation 


states. However, 
also continue to 


pealing present 
Next year, when many state leg- 
meet it advisable to 
ask states which now permit any size 


islatures may be 


flour packages to limit the sizes to the 


M-221 schedule, federation officials ad- 


vise. The comb:nation of changing the 
conflicting laws so that the standard 


sizes are required, plus the enactment 
of similar laws in other states would, 
federation officials believe, take care of 
the standardization matter. 
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GENERAL MILLS PURCHASES 
LARGE BUILDING IN IOWA 


General Mills, Inc., recently announced 
the purchase of a large building in 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. Although plans are 
not yet completely formulated as to its 
utilization, the intention is to house op- 
erations for the growing line of new 
packaged food products being developed 
in the General Mills Research Labora- 
tory in Minneapolis. 


New York city area bakers are the 


most recent additions to the group of 
baking companies which have increased 
prices and weights of bread permitted 


by the Office of Price Administration 


Order SR 14B. These increases pre- 
viously had been made at scattered 
points in New Hampshire, Vermont, 


Rhode 
vania, New York and Tennessee. 

The 18-0z loaf 
to 20 oz, and raises the price from lle 
This is an ac- 


Massachusetts, Island, Pennsyl- 


advance increases an 
to 12c to the consumer. 
tual advantage to the housewife as the 
weight advance is larger than the price 


increase. Wholesale bakers reported 
that their saving under the new plan 
would be in wrapping, handling and 


other manufacturing costs, since labor 
and all ingredients have advanced great- 
ly since bread ceilings were established 
in 1941. The 
as well as the existing supply of wrap- 


same pans will be used 
pers until exhausted. 

While there is yet no general move- 
ment to make the changes allowed by 
the 


neous proportional weight and pr‘ce in- 


regulation which permits simulta- 
creases up to 25%, the changes so far 
made are being watched carefully and, 
if successful, are likely to be adopted 
more generally in the states where weight 
laws permit the type of increases that 
are possible under the OPA ruling. 

In a number of states there are weight 
laws which prevent the type of frac- 
tional increases that could be made, but 
in nearly three fourths of the states, 
and possibly more, there is no state law 
which would bar production of a 
wrapped loaf of bread of any weight 
provided the loaf is properly labeled 
with a weight statement. 

The first movement toward the higher 
weights and prices took place in western 
and central New York. 

The retail price of bread made by 
most large Buffalo, N. Y., baking com- 
increased from lle to 


panies was 


11 


12c a loaf and the loaves have been in- 
creased in size. The new weight is 22 
oz, compared to the old loaf weighing 
20 oz. 

Similar increases were reported at 
Syracuse, Rochester and Utica, as well 
as other po:nts in central New York, 
and later at Albany, Poughkeepsie and 
Peekskill. #( 

Bakers in New England generally have 
not made any broad moves under the 
GMPR amendment permitting propor- 
tionate price and weight increases. Mar- 
kets in which moves were made included 
Manchester and the central and northern 
parts of New Hampshire as well as 
central and northern Vermont, includ- 
ing the Burlington market. So far as 
the more heavily populated areas are 
concerned there is a lively interest ex- 
pressed by many bakers but competitive 
considerations appear to be an influenc- 
ing factor and bakers seemed hesitant 
to take action. In those few markets 
where changes were made the increase 
in price was Ic on loaves ranging from 
18 oz to 20 oz, with the new weights 
ranging from 20 oz to 22 oz. Increases 
were made at Providence, R. I. 

At Worcester, Mass., larger bakeries 
wholesaling to retail stores raised the 
price of all breads 1c and increased the 
weight by 2 oz. 

In the Philadelphia, Pa., area, local 
bakeries took advantage of the ruling 
on Jan. 25 and advanced prices of 
bread Ic. This was an average in- 
crease of 11%. This means that loaves 
formerly weighing 1714, oz have been 
increased to 1914, oz for the extra cent. 
The new prices are Ile and 12c¢ per 
loaf. 

An increase in the price and weight 
will shortly be adopted by the majority 
of bakeries in the Pittsburgh, Pa., dis- 
trict. One bakery already has increased 
the price of bread from 18c to 15c and 
given 2 oz in weight for each one cent 
added to price. 


<> 





Several Factors ‘Combine to 
Depress High Ash S. W.Clears 


Kansas City, Mo.— Several market 
factors have combined to cauce the pres- 
ent low grade flour glut that is eating 
into mill margins in the Southwest and 
making it more difficult to operate at 
a safe profit. 

Clears are being produced in larger 
quantities than for a long period of 
time because of the increased running 
time of flour mills, there is more demand 
for higher grades of family flour, and 
the character of current wheat supplies 
is causing shortening of patents to get 
lower ash. 

As the result, when clear buyers be- 
came filled up a few weeks ago, mill- 
ers began to find their own warehouses 
filling up with clear and no place to go. 
Feed millers buy low grade flour when it 
gets down to the prices of other com- 
parable ingredients, such as corn and 





shorts, and clears are nearly there now. 
At $55 ton, Kansas City, low grade 
flour again gets into feed channels, for 
it is cheaper than ground coarse grains 
now available. 

Higher ash clears traded as low as $45 
last week, with the Kansas City range 
$55@58 ton. 

; ¥ ¥ 

Clear demand appears to have held up 
fairly well so far in the Northwest, 
where conditions are different. High 
protein clears are in fair to good de- 
mand and selling only a little below ceil- 
ing prices. There was a good demand 
the latter part of last week which 
cleaned up supplies fairly well and some 
mills have more orders for clear than 
they have supplies. Very little second 
clear is being produced by spring wheat 
mills, even less now than before the 
price ceiling was established. 
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INDUSTRY’S VIEWS ON MILLFEED 
DISTRIBUTION SUBMITTED TO WEA 


<> 


Several Reasons Cited for Opinion That Sales on Historical Base 
Period Would Be Impractical—Brief Now Being 
Studied by Walter Berger of WFA 


Wasuineron, D. C.—The flour mill- 
ing industry, threugh the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, has submitted to Walter 
C. Berger, chief of the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s feed and livestock branch, 
the millers’ views on the WFA proposal 
that current millfeed sales be patterned 
along the lines of average d‘stribution 
in 1942 1943. The millers’ brief, 
which is being studied by Mr. 
Berger, cites a number of reasons which 
it is believed would make it impractical 
to base millfeed sales on any historical 


and 


now 


pattern. 

Because the geographical distribution 
of millfeed from 
year to year, it is pointed out that a 
might 


changes so sharply 


historical basis of distribution 
well cause great dislocation of supplies 
and favor one section or another that 
happened to have the best base period. 
With millfeeds so widely distributed to 
so many small buyers, the distribution 
pattern is sensitive to drouths and local 
crop conditions, the level of imports of 
Canadian millfeeds and other factors 
which change so much from year to year 
that 


good guide for current allocations. 


past experience would not be a 
A second point along the same line 
is the distortion that 


to the millers’ practice of keeping a 


would occur due 
hedged position in their millfeed. In 
the past this has created a pattern of 
future selling based, in many cases, on 
hedging considerations and many mills 
at times have made large sales to job- 


bers and speculative buyers for that 
reason. Rigidly following past hedging 


sales records in this respect would re- 
sult in the inequitable distribution aris- 
ing from sales made under an entirely 
different set of circumstances than now 
prevails. 

Millers pointed out that, as a whole, 
the current millfeed distribution is put- 
ting the product in the hands of a very 
widespread group of customers. They 
said that more millfeed is going directly 
to small country buyers in mixed cars 
and by truck from mill door than in the 
past. This 
obtain the product at ceiling prices and 
obtain their millfeeds more cheaply than 


enables these customers to 


if a more complicated routing with addi- 
tional charges prevailed. 

To the charge that 
amount of millfeed is going in mixed 


too great an 
cars, the millers’ brief points out that 
to a considerable extent this arises from 
economic ‘changes over which they have 
no. control, . Millers always have done a 
substantial mixed car business and that 
type of trade is an integral part of the 
milling business. In the past, for -ex- 
ample, mills could ship a .40,000-lb car- 
load, but now must ship a 60,000-lb car, 
which means. 10 tons. more millfeed. -in 
each Furthermore, the mixed. car 
‘buyer generally deals in~ family flour. 
The present wartime changes have _re- 
pressed demand for family flour, with 
the result that mixed car buyers who 
formerly ordered, say, 100 bbls of flour 
in a now has demand far 
less than that amount and the difference 
must be made.:up- by- millfeed. - Less 


car. 


mixed. car, 


frequent shipments of the old amount 
cannot provide the answer because the 
flour will go out of condition during the 
longer storage period. 

of the 
millfeed 


There few sections 


country in 


are very 
which there is no 
production. Mills are widely scattered 
and most of them are now operating 
at a high rate, many of them more con- 
sistently than in the past. This, in itself, 
helps insure a wider distribution of mill- 
feed. If on top of this changed produc- 
tion pattern, mills were to follow past 
it would create some dis- 
at the time 


more transportation facilities. 


sales records 


tortion and same use up 

Without making any plea for high ceil- 
ing prices, millers also made the point 
that the 
feed in the face of vastly increased pro- 
duction of that commodity is partly the 


tremendous demand for mill- 


result of a comparatively low ceiling on 
millfeed. It is priced $10 to $12 lower 
than competitive products and for that 
reason is extremely attractive to buyers 
and particularly advantageous for mixed 
feed production. The result is a big 
demand which creates an impression of 
greater scarcity than truly exists, con- 


sidering millfeed in comparison with 
other feeds. 
¥ ¥ 
Ceiling Abuses 


IL. 
who abuse the millfeed ceiling order, the 
Hook-Up of the Millers National Fed- 


eration recently called attention of the 


CHICAGO, Taking to task millers 


industry to several points in connection 


with sales of millfeed on a mixed car 
basis. 

“Sales of millfeed which are confirmed 
only when the buyer takes enough flour 
to make each shipment eligible for the 
5e ewt higher ceiling on m‘xed cars are 
certainly contrary to the spirit of the 
millfeed ceiling order and in many cases 
contrary to the letter as well,” the Hook- 
Up says. 

“Numerous complaints have been filed 
this 


tice, and in several cases OPA branches 


by millfeed buyers against prac- 
have ruled that a mixed car sale of mill- 
feed at a h'gher price than the carload 
ceiling is illegal. This position is un- 
MPR 
173 specifically permits for mixed car 


doubtedly incorrect, as Revised 
sales at a 5c cwt premium over carload 
sales. Had this provision not been in 
the order the scarcity of millfeed in re- 
lation to the demand would undoubtedly 
have been felt the most by the mixed 
car trade; and the fact that it is in the 
order is simply a recognition of the ad- 
ditional cost of serving this trade and 
likewise that in the past 
millers have obtained enough premium 
to pay the extra cost of serving this 
trade. However, the provision was nev- 
er intended to become the basis of re- 
quiring every millfeed customer to be 


recogn:zes 


a mixed car buyer. 


“In more than a few cases feed manu- 
facturers, feed jobbers and feed dealers 
who never before handled flour have 


-been compelled to buy flour as a part 


of mixed car shipments. in. order. to 





continue obtaining millfeeds in quantity. 
There is nothing in the order which pre- 
vents these or any other class of buyers 
from taking mixed car shipments, but 
the order doesn’t contemplate compel- 
While it is quite 
miller is entitled to make 


ling them to do so. 
clear that a 
mixed car shipments, and to collect a 
premium on the millfeed in such ship- 
ments, it would appear that any time a 
mixed car shipment is made to a cus- 
tomer who previous to the ceiling order 
was not buying any mixed cars, the 
transaction is open to question. 

“The 


mixed car shipment 


demarcation between a 
that 
and one that is not is unfortunately not 


line of 
is legitimate 
too distinct. Millers will not have much 
trouble, however, in determining in their 
own minds whether or not a given cus- 
tomer is buying millfeed in mixed car 
shipments because he wants it that way 
or because he has to take it that way in 
order to get millfeed. Those millers 
who are forcing millfeed customers to 
take mixed car shipments in order to 
obtain m‘llfeed are violating the mill- 
feed ceiling order. 

“Recently 


objected vigorously to subterfuges em- 


a good many millers have 


ployed by some members of the grain 
trade in connection with wheat price ceil- 
ings. 


They have no moral right to ob- 


ject to any such practice on the part 
of another industry as long as they are 
themselves employ:ng an equivalent of 
The that 


methods used in 


that practice. fact is unless 


the evasionary connec- 


tion with the millfeed ceiling are speed- 


ily corrected we are likely to lose the 





* VETERAN DEAD * 





William H. (Billy) Burtt, retired gen- 
eral sales manager and vice president of 
the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, died Feb. 11 of a heart attack in 
San Francisco. He was 77 years old. 
With the Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
for 43 years, entering as a city salesman 
in Spokane office, Mr. Burtt retired in 
1941. 


manager at 


In 1932 he was made general sales 
Seattle; 
oriental representative and later in charge 
In Jan- 
uary, 1939, he was elected vice president 


formerly -he was 


of sales in eastern United States. 


in charge of sales, with headquarters in 
Seattle after he had just returned from 
a six months’ sales trip around the world, 
visiting Honolulu, Hongkong, Manila, 
Japan, India, the United Kingdom and 
other foreign ports. 
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ceiling differential for mixed car ship- 
That 
best class of trade that millers have byt 


ments. would be tough on the 
if that comes to pass the only people 
thanked for it 
actions make it necessary for the author 


to be are those whose 


ities to change the rules.” 
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QUARTERLY LIMIT PUT 
ON PROTEIN FEED USE 


Mixed Feed Manufacturers Limited to 
Average 1942-3 Quarterly Use 
of Protein Meals 
Additional 
strictions on the use of protein meal }) 


Wasuineton, D. C, 


producers of mixed feeds have been 
dered in a revision of Food Product 
Order No. 9, which will limit use in \ 
quarter to the average of the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1942 and 1943, or 
30% of average yearly use in 1942 and 
The order 
became effective Feb. 4, and apples 
all quarters of 1944. 


\imed at spreading out protein f 


1943, whichever is greater. 


use over the entire year, the order 


7 


expected to cause difficulties for ma 


facturers who have planned their yea 


output to provide for greater seaso 


variations than in their 1942-43 base 
period. 

The new order does not affect the pre 
1944 


average of calendar years 1942 and 1943 


vious imitation of l0Uu% of the 
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MAY HEAD CONVERSION 

Donald D. Davis, 
vice chairman of the War 
Board, WPB 
presidency of General Mills, Inc., Minn 
as likely to 
head a new” reconversion committee 
WPB. WPB has begun discus 


sions of reconversion to civilian produc 


Wasuinetron, D, C. 
Production 
from the 


who came to 


apolis, has been mentioned 
within 


tion with representatives of individual 
Donald M. Nel 


reconversion is 


industries. Chairman 
announcing the 
Feb. 14, said WPB was exam- 
ining with leaders of various consumer 
“the that will 


when the comes for 


son, 
cussions 
trades 


goods problems 


arise time transi 


tion back to peacetime production.” 
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MILL MACHINE INDUSTRY 
NEEDS MORE ENGINEERS 


D. C- 


perienced flour mill engineers are be- 





WASHINGTON, Trained and ex- 
coming more scarce and the time has 
come for not only mill builders but the 
flour milling industry also to do some- 
about it, A. M. Marsh, Allis- 
Mfg. Co., serving with 
the general industrial equipment division 
of the War Production told 
members of the Cereal Ma- 
chinery and Equipment Industry Advis- 


thing 
Chalmers now 
Board, 
and Grain 


ory Committee at a recent meeting here 

“Many mill engineers have found other 
fields more lucrative,’ Mr. Marsh said, 
adding that the cereal processing indus- 
try needed help or stimulus at this time 
rather than being “throttled.” 

“I believe that this problem of the 
searcity of trained milling engineers 
needs the combined support of not only 
mill builders but millers themselves,. pos- 
sibly in a cereal machinery manufactur- 
ers’ association to encourage talent to 
this important industry,” Mr. Marsh de- 
clared. “The large number of mill build- 


ing concerns that have been in existence 
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and have passed on in a way has con- 
tributed to the shortage of mill engi- 
neers,” he explained. 

He said that any person can convince 
imself of the scarcity by trying to em- 


a qualified engineer who could lay 


a satisfactory milling plant. 


Ol 
¥ ¥ 
Priorities Regulation 13 Amended 
(Special) —Ex- 


materials formerly obtainable un- 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 


*« 


Priorities Regulation 13 have been 


ided from use in production of flour, 


ex 
grain and feed milling and processing 
machinery or equipment, the War Pro- 
duction Board has ruled in an amend- 
ment to Schedule VI of Limitation Or- 
de [.-292, which became effective on 
Fe ll. 

was indicated by WPB officials 
that a new method of disposing of excess 


lies of controlled materials will be 
drafted and PR-13 will be amended for 


that purpose. The effect of this order is 
th cereal and grain process:ng ma- 
chinery manufacturers will be restricted 
to the use of controlled materials only 
is provided in the quota provisions of 
Limitation Order L-292. 


PR-13 in general describes the rules 
under which materials may be sold by 
persons who are not in the regular busi- 


ne of selling such materials. Most 
sales covered under PR-13 are sales of 
frozen, idle or excess materials by per- 
sons or firms who have idle materials 
on hand because the business formerly 
carried on has been stopped or limited 


by WPB orders or whose contract has 
been canceled or changed. 
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GRAIN COMMISSION OFFICERS 

Deteru, Minn.—The Duluth Grain 
Commission Merchants Association re- 
cently held its annual meeting with the 
result that the directors and_ officers 
holding office last year were unanimously 
re-elected to serve in 1944. Directors are 
R. G. Sims, W. J. McCabe, F. B. Mitch- 
ell, W. W. Bleecher, E. H. Woodruff. 
R. G. Sims is president and W. J. Mc- 
Cabe vice president. 
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VEXTRA™M PRICES REDUCED 
New York, N. Y. 
in the prices of vitamins are reflected in 


Recent reductions 


new low levels announced in the price of 
VextraM, flour enrichment formula, by 
the Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York. For single strength grade the 
new price is $2.90@2.95 lb, depending 
on the source of iron, and double 
strength is $5.68 Ib. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
DISCUSS JOBBER PROBLEMS 


New York, N. Y.—A general discus- 
sion of conditions in the Metropolitan 
jobbing industry occurred at the 
monthly meeting of *he New York Asso- 
Cation of Flour Distributors, held in 
the Produce Exchange on Feb. 11. Wil- 
liam A. Lohman, Jr., president of the 
‘ssociation; presided at the meeting, 
Which was unusually well attended. 

\fter some discussion it was decided 
to investigate further the possibility of 
holding a dinner, possibly in March, as 
the majority of the members seem to 
approve this idea. If it is held, it will 
be under the direction of the entertain- 
ment committee, of which Gus Fleisch- 
mann is chairman. 
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THE DEADLY PARALLEL 


THE FORECAST 


At the moment, save for Mr. Hoover’s authoritative warnings, we are 


making large plans and talking importantly about how we are going to feed 


a half billion redeemed populations. 


loud promising must be regarded as little short of sheer nonsense unless 
and until we cease to look upon this wheat reserve as an inexhaustible horn 
of plenty. It is a very long way from being that, so far indeed, that unless 
we take counsel of caution now—not tomorrow or some other time—we 


may within months be looking another and very much more serious food 


shortage straight in the eye. 


Fortunately there still is sufficient wheat available not only to insure 
plenty of bread for all but even to counsel greatly increased use of bread 


foods in lieu of others ava:lable in lesser supply or more difficult and costly 


Much of that talk and most of that 


THE FACT 


It is recommended that the buying of domestic 
wheat for feed be stopped immediately. Also that 
the sales of domestic wheat for feed be stopped 
immediately and that steps be taken to stop the 
deliveries of domestic wheat for feed under existing 
Commodity Credit Corp. contracts in so far as is 
practical. 

It is further recommended that appropriate ac- 
tion be taken by either the Commodity Credit Corp. 


or the War Food Administration to maintain with- 
in the United States at all times wheat stocks which 


to produce. But this security necessarily rests upon the use of wheat for 


human food alone, with the single possible exception of alcohol production 
to the extent that it may actually be required. 


thrown about with lavish hand nor used recklessly to stop every crack in the 


will adequately provide for the anticipated require- 
ments for flour and for a carry-over of at least 
300,000,000 bus. 


These 


recommendations are based on (1) the 


present prospects for a poor wheat crop for 1944, 


Wheat no longer can be 


none-too-secure walls of the nation’s wartime food structure. 


¥ Y¥ 


Editorial in THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER of June 16, 1943. 


and (2) the greatly increased demands that we are 
informed now exist for wheat flour for domestic 
and for over-seas requirements. 


¥ ¥ 


Resolution of War Food Administration Mill- 


ing Advisory Committee, Jan. 13, 1944. 








Shortage of Lower Protein Wheats 
Causes Family Flour Difficulties 


A serious situation for family flour 
millers is developing as the result of 
the growing scarcity of low protein 
wheats suitable for that type of trade, 
and mill wheat buyers are look'ng 
toward the future with considerable ap- 
prehension. Some of them say that the 
situation will become critical within a 
few weeks unless there is a larger move- 
ment of wheat from the country includ- 
ing more liberal portions of low pro- 
te:n types. 

Already many millers have had to in- 
crease the protein content of their family 
flours a little and they expect that they 
will have to make further upward ad- 
justments before the crop year is over. 
How far they can go in this direction 
without running into trouble with the 
housewife is a question that cannot be 
answered at the moment. Undoubtedly, 
this depends to a considerable extent 
on the particular household uses for 
All-pur- 


pose flour, of course, would be the first 


which the flour is purchased. 


to get into trouble, while the kinds used 
chiefly for bread baking could stand 
the most strength. 

Low protein wheats have become al- 
most impossible to secure, except along 
with slower moving high prote'n types. 
This condition has been developing grad- 
ually but persistently for some time. At 
first it was felt chiefly in the Southwest, 
where family flour volume is the heaviest 
and where average prote:n content of 
family flour is a little lower than in the 
spring wheat area. In recent weeks the 
shortage has been growing also in the 
Northwest and generally the same condi- 
tions now prevail there. 

Fundamentally the problem dates back 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. loan 
program and the wheat purchases made 
by that agency for feed use. In ac- 
cumulating its stocks for feed, CCC 





naturally bought the cheapest wheat in 
greatest volume, which was the non- 
prem:um lower protein types. The ex- 
tensive and long continued purchases of 
this type of wheat tended to clean out 
the supply of 12% protein and_ less. 
On top of that came the wheat for alco- 
hol program and distillers found that the 
lower protein, more starchy kinds of 
wheat were preferable for hgh alcohol 
yields. They bought liberally of this 
type. <A third factor developed with 
the very short soft winter wheat crop in 
the central states, and the result of the 
inadequate supplies of that wheat was 
a heavy demand for lower protein hard 
wheat varieties which might be combined 
with soft wheats for production of fam- 
ily flour by millers whose normal raw 
material was soft wheat only. 

Together these conditions have effec- 
tively cleaned out the supply of low 
Although the CCC still 


has considerable stocks of wheat in store, 


protein wheats. 


most of it is of the protein premium 
type which was not sold for feed be- 
cause it was the most costly. It was 
hoped, no doubt, to sell this to millers 
when the demand developed for it, rath- 
er than sell off these normally premium 
wheats at low feed prices. 

Searcity of lower protein wheat in 
the Southwest is beginning to hit the 
family flour millers there sharply, espe- 
cially those who did not have adequate 
reserves. Soft wheat millers who have 
been forced by short crops to use an 
admixture of low protein hard find it 
Country shippers 
realize the scarcity and value of this 
wheat and are not selling it except along 
Millers in a position 
to use both high proteins and low are 
bidding for 16% proteins at the ceiling 
if they get a reasonable amount of low 
proteins with the purchase. 


almost unobtainable. 


with other types. 


It is likely that family grades of flour 
will be higher in protein shortly and 
the protein of the flour from next crop 
will depend entirely upon the availabil- 
ity of soft wheat and protein average 
of the hard. 

Searcity of lower proteins was_ indi- 
cated Jan. 3, the day before the wheat 
ceil’ng, when 11.50% hard wheat was 
8c over May. When it traded again the 
ceiling had knocked the values down 9c. 

The situation has not been helped by 
the structure of the wheat ceiling regu- 
lation, which establishes protein pre- 
miums on a pattern that is out of tune 
with market conditions this year. The 
fact that low protein wheats are the 
basic non-premium varieties, naturally 
encourages mixing of wheats to a higher 
protein level to obtain a better price. 
The “standardization” of the protein 
premium schedule started with the CCC 
loan program and the current situation, 
grain men say, shows how out of joint 
things can become when the trade is put 
in a_ strait-jacket. After all, protein 
inherently has no real value apart from 
that given to it by the interplay of sup- 
ply and demand. 

In the Northwest the situation is sim- 
ilar. There is a good demand for the 
scarce 12% and 13% protein wheats. 
The normal standara bakery type is the 
14% prote'n level, and there is sufficient 
demand for high gluten flours to make a 
normal market for 16%, which is not 
too plentiful. Other types are in slow 
The result is that when there 
is any low protein wheat on the market, 
it is sold only with the understanding 
that the purchaser will take some higher 
protein at ceiling prices. 

Some millers feel that there still is 
considerable low protein wheat in the 
country, but its progress to market is 
delayed by car shortages. 


demand. 
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MILLERS REPORT ONLY LIGHT 
SCATTERED SALES OF FLOUR 


ee 
Market Very Quiet—Most Mills More Concerned With Getting 
Shipping Instructions on Lend-Lease Bookings Than 
Scouting for New Business 


The flour market is decidedly quiet, 
and millers report the Light and scat- 
tered sales disappointing. Buyers are 
apparently tired of the tension that has 
kept them keyed up for the past several 
months, and the market is suffering as 
In addition, the 
outlook for continued sub- 


a result. 








sidies has given the trade 
a sense of 
stifled the 
The buying that is done is 
mostly by bakers 





Sales 
Sharply 


Down 


secur-ty and 
rush to buy. 
whose 
stocks are running low and who are not 
covered by contract. Most mills, how- 
ever, are not pushing sales, since they 
are more concerned with getting ship- 
ping instructions on lend-lease bookings 
than scouting for new business. 
Domestic trade at M'nneapolis is still 
with taken 
While many 


hit-and-miss, most buyers 
care of for the time being. 
of the larger bakers are maintaining 
their contract holdings through monthly 
purchases, others seem to feel they are 
protected by ceilings. 
the government absorbing a bigger per- 
centage of mill product‘on right along, 
some domestic buyers may have to do 


more shopping around to keep themselves 


However, with 


supplied. The government bought semo- 
linas for lend-lease last week, but no 


wheat flour. Bids were asked for, but 
evidently difficulty in getting the neces- 
Bids have 
again been called for this week. 


sary boat space interfered. 


Spring wheat mills last week sold only 
40% of capacity, compared with 98% 
a week earlier, and 64% a year ago. 
Shipping directions are spotted. 

Lack of shipping facilities which has 
held down government directions and 
caused some mills to bob up with run- 
ning time available has changed the 
characteristics of the market at Kansas 
City. Sellers are more eager to get a 
little business and buyers not so anxious. 
Clears are a drug on the market. Prices 
are declining, storehouses are filling up 
and buyers are indifferent. Family busi- 
ness is improving steadily in the South, 
and remains unchanged in other areas. 

Sales last week at Kansas City reached 
only 46% of capacity, compared with 
95% in the previous week, and 67% a 
year ago. 

Actual sales and bookings at Buffalo 
are light. The heavy volume of orders 








CORRECTION 


In a review of durum milling 
for the past six months which ap- 
peared in these columns last week, 
it was erroneously stated that 
“durum products production” had | 
increased 6% in the first half of 
the current crop year compared 
with the similar period of the pre- 
vious year. The 6% increase was 
in semolina only and there was a 
corresponding decline in durum 
flour amounting to 10%, leaving 
a net increase of 1% for all durum 
products. Mill grindings of du- 
rum wheat were up 1%. 




















recently written has given the processing 
trade a comforting balance to order 
All mills have about all 


the orders they can handle. 


out as needed. 
Clears are 
off 5c cwt, other prices are unchanged. 
The output is practically at capacity 
levels. Mills have no trouble disposing 
of by-products which continue to lag 
far behind demand. 

Other eastern markets report inquiry 
spotty, confined chiefly to small lots for 
fill-in purposes. Mill offerings are light, 
with no dispos:tion to force sales in any 
direction. 

Business at Chicago is nil, and the 
expected improvement in demand _ has 
The 
made are in small scattered lots only. 


not materialized. very few sales 
Family flour also remains at a stand- 
still and deliver‘es are only fair. 

The sales of flour have moderated a 
good deal in the central and southeast- 





ern states, but on account of the scar- 
city of soft wheat millers are not much 
about it. Some mills have 
scarcely more wheat than required to 
grind out present bookings. 


concerned 


No new bookings of consequence have 
been’ reported in the Pacific Northwest 
Custom- 
ers are pretty well taken. care of, and 
the capacity to grind is taken care of 


and. markets remain the same. 


for several months to come. 

Flour production in the United States 
120,000 sacks as 
The 
total output of the mills reporting to 


showed a decrease of 
compared with the previous week. 


Tue Norruwestern MILLER, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 38,517,696 sacks, compared 
with 8,637,744 sacks in the preceding 
In the similar period a year ago, 
when the mills reporting accounted for 
64% of the total, the figure was 3,315,- 
948 sacks, two years ago it was 2,700,- 
149 and three years ago 2,649,949, Pro- 
showed a decrease in all sec- 
tions Buffalo 
slight increase of 7,000 sacks over the 


week. 


duction 
except which showed a 
Production in the North- 
west was off 78,000 sacks, Southwest 
35,000, Pacific Northwest 2,000 and the 


central and southeastern states 12,000. 


previous week. 


FEED SUPPLIES CONTINUE SHORT OF 
URGENT REQUIREMENTS 


Prices Unchanged at Ceiling Levels—Mild 


Weather Relieves 


Tension in Some Areas—Ground Grain Feeds Ample— 


Demand for High Protein Meals Unabated 


Total demand for feeds continues to 
exceed supplies with prices unchanged 
The gap between re- 
quirements and supplies may be nar- 
rowed by the stepping up of imports, 
especially from Canada, with some flax- 
seed coming from 
Mexico and a little 
already on hand 
from Argentina, The 
process is also ex- 
pected to be aided 
by a further adjustment between total 
livestock and poultry numbers and avail- 
able feeds. The s:tuation has been less 
acute because of the mild winter to date 
and some areas, especially in the East, 
have benefited from imports from Can- 
ada. There, however, has been no slack- 
ening in the demand for wheat mill- 
feeds and the high protein meals al- 
though output of ground grain feeds at 
present apparently is ample for all trade 
requirements in this area. The index 
number of feed prices remains unchanged 
at 192.3 compared with 170.8 for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Millfeed output at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and the Southwest fell off 
last week, with total output, according 
to figures compiled by Tue Nortuwest- 
ERN MILER, amounting to 56,334 tons, 
compared with 58,572 in the preceding 
week and 54,483 in the comparable pe- 
riod a year ago. Crop year production 
to date amounts to 1,785,538 tons, com- 
pared with 1,601,024 at the same time a 
year ago. Complete details are shown 
in the table on the opposite page. 

At Minneapolis there is no let-up in 
the absorption of wheat millfeeds and 
oil meals. Trade reports indicate a 
somewhat cautious attitude by handlers 
of ground grain feeds and lowering of 
stocks in hands of country dealers. 


at ceiling levels. 







Prices 
About the 


Same 


Grinding equipment is operating at ca- 
pacity levels and open market offerings 
are limited, although apparently suffi- 
cient for the time being, with ground 
rye especially in ample supply. 

At Chicago production heavy 
the output still is far from satisfying the 
demand from feed mixers and country 
dealers, indicating continued heavy feed- 
ing requirements. 


with 


At Kansas City supplies of feedstuffs 
continue to be far short of urgent re- 
quirements. However, a continuation of 
unusually mild weather has relieved the 
strain on the situation in that area and 
recent rain followed by a period of un- 
seasonably high temperatures has re- 
sulted in more abundant range and 
grain pasture feedings. Mixers and 
mixed feed manufacturers have been un- 
able to build up any sizable amount of 
reserve stocks for their seasonal peak 
use during the late winter and early 
spring. Grinding capacity there con- 
tinues to be-devoted to flour produc- 
tion and as a result offerings of ground 
feed wheat remain limited. 

Buffalo wheat millfeed market re- 
mains about unchanged with allocations 
about the same as in recent weeks. Pro- 
duction continues heavy with mills op- 
erating at about 90% of capacity. As 
a result shipments are large and a slight 
accumulation of stocks is reported. De- 
mand continues urgent with prices at the 
maximum levels. 

Demand for millfeed is very heavy in 
Canadian markets, with offerings inade- 
quate. Inquiry and production are at 
record levels. 

Quotations on ground grain feeds are 
unchanged, but demand has slackened 
perceptibly, and while offerings are not 
free they are ample for all requirements 
at the moment. 
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Government Sales 
of Feed Wheat 
Reported 


WaAsuincoton, D. C.— Approximately) 
420,000,000 bus of wheat were sold -for 
feed in -1943. by the Commodity . Credit 
Corp., the Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics reports. This compares wit} 
103,000 000 bus sold in 1942. 
in government sales occurred in the fou 
months from May through August, 19438, 
when nearly 200,000,000 bus were sold 
declined in recent 
Preliminary indications for 
1944, are that government sales of wheat 


The peak 


Sales have months 


January, 


for feed will be somewhat less than th 
25,000,000 bus sold for feed in January, 
1943. Stocks of wheat owned by CC( 
totaled 92,000,000 bus on Jan. 1, 1944 


compared with 247,000,000 bus a yea 


earlier and 160,000,000 bus on Jan. 1 
1942. 
Government sales of corn for fee 


amounted to 46,000,000 in 1943, com 
75,000,000 bus in 1942. Goy 
ernment stocks of corn on Jan. 1, 1944, 
were small, totaling only 1,400,000 bus 
compared with 32,000,000 bus last yea 
and 151,000,000 bus on Jan. 1, 1942. 


pared with 


WHEAT AND CORN 





CCC stocks at beginning of month, ar 
sales for feed, 1942-43 (in 1,000 bus): 
-— 1Stocks—, -—§Sales 
Year— Corn Wheat Corn Whe 
to ree *151,468 *160,355 *75,194 *102,5 
1943— 
Jan. ... 31,547 *247,468 3,917 %24, 
Feb. ... *26,497 *220,045 382 23,3 
March *190,830 12,632 *9,128 
April *188,442 11,431 *%39, 
May +187.580 4,097 *48,278 
June 72 +205,711 3,610 *61,7 
July +204,582 4,357 $3,958 
Aug +175,880 *1,420 44,6 
Sept 2 £126,789 1,401 36,98 
Oct 26 115,219 *449 34,4 
Nov 499,475 1,102 *28 
Dec $87,026 842 24,( 
Total 45,640 419, 
1944— 
Jan. ... 1,379 92,315 (20,000) 
*Revised. tBased on reports of regior 
directors. Earlier months based on repor 
of custodians. tPreliminary estima 


{Stocks at beginning of period, 
livestock feed. 


§Sales 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH A. BASSETT HEADS 
BOSTON FLOUR EXCHANGE 


Mass.—New officers elected 
by the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
are headed by Joseph A. Bassett, C. P 
Washburn Grain & Feed Co., as pre 
dent. The others follow: first vice presi- 
dent, Charles J. Charles J 
Koelch Grain Co; second vice president, 
Granville M. Bond, Charles M. Cox Co; 
treasurer, Robert E. Gubbins, and sec- 
retary, George H, Hopkins. Directors 
are Joseph G. Bond, Park & Pollard 
Co; Frank E. Bowes, New England B\ 
Products Co; J. Wesley A. Gordon, 
Gordon-Dawson Co; John H. Lee; He 
ry O. Lynch, N.Y.C.R.R; Roderick N. 
MacDonald; Loren A. O’Brien, Merri- 
man Farmers Exchange; George Pritc 
ard, Farm Service Co; Robert S. W 
lace; Dean K. Webster, Jr.. H. K 
Webster Co; Willis W. White, Intern 
tional Milling Co., and Dinsmore Wort! 
ing, Charles M. Cox Co. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COKATO MILL SOLD 

Coxato, Minn.—The Cokato (Minn.) 
Mill & Elevator was purchased recent!) 
by R. R. Reed and Charles Greer from 
A. K. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson has owned and operated 
the Cokato Mill & Elevator, manufac- 
turing Gibraltar flour: and feeds: and 
conducting a general grain merchandis- 
ing business, for the past 18 years. 





Boston, 


Koelch, 
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Wheat Prices Easier as Trade 
Beeomes More Cautious 


Widespread Moisture in Southwest of Considerable 
Benefit to Crop—Subsidy Program Interests Trade 


Wheat futures are slightly lower, with 
lightest in many weeks. 
widespread rains over 


trading the 
Generous and 
ch of the winter wheat area did much 
illay fears of a complete crop failure 
1 prospects are now regarded as much 
brighter. There is 
also considerable ap- 










Prices prehension over the 
a Little 


Down 


fate of the subsidy 
program and_ the 
trade is keeping an 
on Washington developments. 
In the western portion of the winter 
eat belt the crop outlook has im- 
oved materially since the general pre- 
With improved 
| moisture conditions wheat plants are 


itation of last week. 


rinning to show green in western Kan- 
and as far northward as central 
However, in this western por- 
n of the belt 
prevailed it is too early to deter- 


,insas. 


where severe drouth 


ne how much of it will recover from 
effect of previous dryness. Farther 
south in the plains area such as Okla- 
na, growth has been sufficient to af- 
rd considerable pasturage. Light rains 
ere helpful in some areas of the Ohio 
Valley but moisture is still needed in 
st sections. 
Cash wheat prices at Kansas City are 
changed. There is no abatement in 
lemand for wheat with protein ranging 
ward to 16%. 


heat are not in sufficient quantities to 


Sales of high protein 


test the strength of high protein wheat. 
In addition to local users, outside buy- 
and distillers are showing an interest 
this market. The car shortage re- 
ins acute and recent storms and cold 
eather have curtailed the movement of 
tin from the farms to country eleva- 
rs. Arrivals last week increased mod- 
tely and totaled 1,235 cars, compared 
Wheat stocks 
public elevators decreased 1,008,218 
is and stood at 12,542,981 bus. 


\verage 


h 885 a week previous. 


protein on 1,064 cars of 
vheat tested at Kansas City last week 
is 13.15%, compared with 13.48% on 
77 cars in the previous week and 13.01% 
1 1,399 cars during the corresponding 
eriod last year. 

\t Minneapolis, mill buyers still show 

preference for low proteins, but in 
rder to get these, they have to take 
Result is that 
remiums are unchanged, with all grades 


igh protein wheat also. 


elling at ceilings to le under, Receipts 
ere heavy last week, 2,842 cars arriv- 


ng in the Minneapolis terminal, and 
\,342 at Duluth, an indication that more 
mpties were available at country sta- 
tons, , 

In the Pacific Northwest, interior mar- 
kets are more active than on the coast, 
with a fairly good volume of new sales 
to the Middle West. Buyers are active, 
taking everything within reason that is 
offered to them. . Both red and white 
wheats are in excellent demand by east- 
ern. buyers. Coast trading is inactive. 
Mills are only in the market for odd 
lots of types of wheat on which they 
are short, but trad'ng is comparatively 
quiet. Mills are working on their old 
stocks, and apparently not replenishing 
to any. extent. 


Marketing of wheat in the Canadian 
prairie about 10,000,000 
bus below last season and totaled 148,- 
412,000 bus from Aug. 1 through Feb. 4, 
compared with 158,372,000 bus for the 


provinces is 


corresponding period last season. The 
Canadian Wheat offer'ng 
wheat during the past week for sale 
to the United States at the following 
prices, Canadian lake ports: No. 1 dark 
northern $1.45, equivalent to $1.317%, bu 
in United States money, and No. 2 dark 


Board was 


northern 234¢ bu less. 

The United Kingdom purchased 3,- 
500,000 bus of wheat in the form of 
flour on the Winnipeg grain exchange, 
traders revealed. In other wheat deal- 
ings Portugal was credited wth taking 
nearly 200,000 bus of No. 1 northern. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG MANUFACTURERS SEEK 
LARGER BURLAP SUPPLIES 


New York, N. Y.—Bag manufactur- 





ers report dissatisfaction over inade- 
quacy of goods to fill customers’ needs. 
Both cottons and burlap are in act:ve 
demand with the production of yardage 
insufficient to meet it, and an advisory 
committee of the trade is consulting with 
Washington officials in an attempt to 
They 
since M-317 
went into effect supplies have been even 


obtain more liberal allotments. 


believe, it is stated, that 
shorter than their already curtailed 
quantities. 

Heavier shipments of burlap from Cal- 
cutta are reported, but unchipped yard- 
age against the government’s purchases 
last year, is still heavy. Allotments 
through the Central Burlap Office are 
far short of trade needs, and it is 
hoped that in some way larger arrivals 
can be had. The possib‘lities of addi- 


tional govermment purchases in India 
are considered strong and there is con- 
siderable speculation as to when these 
may come, and also how heavy they will 
be. It is felt that their size may give 
a tentative idea of the intent of the 
government toward handling the entire 
burlap program to the end of the war, 
which would mean for some time there- 
after because of the commitments that 
would have been made. 

Cotton sales continue small as mills 
are reluctant to book ahead for any 
long period and offer minor quantities 
only infrequently. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth uced 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents’ per 
lb of cloth is 17.60 as compared with 
16.00 a year ago. 
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PRICE RULE FOR MACARONI 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Un- 
der Amendment 2 to MPR 3826, effec- 
tive Feb. 21, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has ordered producers of 
new macaroni and noodle products to 
file reports with the nearest OPA dis- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 


Northwest 
Southwest 
PP PE Sire ere Tee 
Central and Southeast 
Were Pacihe CoGat .oicccccscws 





~ 





Previous Feb. 13, Feb. 14, Feb. 15, 
week 1943 1942 1941 
815,629 765,377 667,780 570,999 
,359,202 2 1,074,774 975,525 
508,344 406,688 386,018 
574,814 540,090 336,422 423,748 
379,755 279,788 214,485 293,659 





WOGRES  nvctbn cont cdeasaness 3,517,696 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 
*Partly estimated. tIncomplete. 





Percentage of activity 











3,315,948 2,700,149 2,649,949 
73 ‘ 64 64 64 


Crop-year flour production 











) A, \ July 1 to——7/ 
Feb. 12, Previous Feb. 13, Feb, 14, Feb. 15, Feb. 12, Feb. 13, 

1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 73 80 73 61 51 23,344,674 22,173,996 
Southwest ....... 95 98 88 77 70 10,230,919 36,471,838 
Buffalo ‘ 89 88 88 70 66 15,489,733 13,657,748 
Central and S. E. 72 75 82 58 64 17,840,479 14,713,911 
N. Pacific Coast... 92 92 85 54 71 10,793,512 8,245,965 
SOR ives 85 88 $1 67 65 107,699,317 95,263,458 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 








Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
hs Ew UTE 814,380 818,946 101 
Previous week $14,380 846,776 104 
Year ago coee 834,386 731,029 90 
Two years ago... 814,380 660,908 81 
B'UVOePORr BVETARS 0 cccvccccescerses 76 
WOR-+FORP GVOVORS <.6c0eceacescwcves 68 

Kansas City 

a eee 352,800 289,811 82 
Previous week 352,800 297,356 84 
TORS GHB. vacaces 800 314,803 89 
Two years ago... 352,800 231,082 65 
WiVO*¥ORE AVETERBS 6cccvcrecicsccess 76 
ZON-FORF BVETARS ocrvccciecviceces 72 

Wichita 
wae: Be8D iisicane 111,132 115,212 104 
Previous week 111,132 114,873 103 
SORE BBO cnkasink 111,132 89,059 80 
Two years ago... 111,132 102,792 92 

Salina 
Feb. 6-13 ...000% 109,956 99,869 91 
Previous week .. 109, 100,197 91 
Year ago ....... 109,956 87,592 80 
Two years ago.. 109,956 79,992 73 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
a Sean. daaekae 269,100 23 89 
Previous week .. 269,100 85 
ZOGPr OHO casccce 185,808 2 90 
Two years ago... 256,368 126,828 49 
diese po Bo”. are eee eee 71 
en ear nae 67 

Portland District 

Pee: Se8S: é dkavan 138,077 96 
Previous week 150,315 105 
oO ae 112,416 78 
Two years ago... 146,216 87,657 61 
evGsPORS "SVOUOMO ciccccicscesssesee 79 
DORFORF GVGTRRE occa victescccccares 76 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills ir 


Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
POO, Gels sccsice 660,498 161,189 70 
Previous week 660,498 199,282 76 
Year ago 153,220 61 
[wo years 394,785 53 
Peve=VOGP GVGTERS  6c50:6 oss ousaceves 52 
eyo ae ear ae 48 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 






Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Pee Seah ivciny 276,332 88 
Previous week 314,347 100 
SOP WO xcaccss 312,157 88 
Two years ago... 3: 77 
Five-year average 67 
Ten-year average 57 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Pew, G88 isiaac *779,304 563,07 72 
Previous week *774,600 574,814 74 
Bee BMG. <awaias 657,854 540,090 82 
Two years ago... 575,417 336,422 58 
PIVG*VOOF AVETARS 1.10 00c0008 ee 66 
PWORsFOEP AVOPERS 6.02 40scc vanced scee 64 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 








capavity output tivity 
POD. 6-13 cccccss 577,416 515,552 89 
Previous week 7,416 508,344 88 
Year ago § 508,210 88 
Two years ago... 577,416 106,688 70 
Five-year average ..... nigvhes re 74 
TOR+VORD GUUUERE 2.656206 esecnnwses 72 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


co Southwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production todate 


Weekly 








Feb. 6-12 ...... 31,912 1,007,434 14,558 
Previous week 32,765 16,081 
Two weeks ago.. 2 17,058 
to TELE Lee 885,027 15,582 
BOGE ic eccicvoces 807,433 13,010 
BUEE cevedeevans 749,161 10,237 
BOOP, 20 egesseees 20,328 757,154 10,816 
Five-yr. average 26,104 $41,242 12,841 


c—Northwest——, 

Crop year 

production to date production todate production to da’e 
e re 9 


--—Buffalo— Coibined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


177,523 9,864 300,581 § 34 «1,785,538 





452,018 1,691.0 4 
412,535 1,467,0:3 
366,901 1.3517 4 
383,913 1,380,852 
418,578 1,518,443 





trict office showing the maximum price 
determined and, if that price is based on 
comparable product, the producers must 
submit full information concerning type, 
brand, container size and ‘style of that 
comparable commodity. 
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INDIANA “WHEAT CASE” TRIAL 
TO REACH COURT FEB. 16 


Fort Wayne, Inv.—The widely noted 
“wheat case,” in which the federal gov- 
ernment is suing Eugene Hodge, farmer 
from near Orland, Ind., for marketing 


more wheat than his AAA quota allowed, 
will go on trial in Fort Wayne beginning 
Feb. 16, before a jury, with Judge J. 
Leroy Adair, Quincy, Ill., hearing the 
case. The federal government would 
assess a $189 penalty against Hodge be- 
cause, their counsel states, the farmer 
planted 66.9 acres of wheat in 1941, 
when his assigned acreage was 22.1, and 
sold the crop. In depositions taken last 
month, government witnesses testified 
Hodge had bragged of selling his crop 
without a wheat card, a credential then 
required. 


| 
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FOOD SUBSIDY BILL GOES INTO 


CONFERENCE; CCC’S FATE INCLUDED 


——p—— 


Millers Warned That Flour Subsidy Program Can Be Terminated 
on 10 Days’ Notice—Presidential Veto Expected 


Wasurnoetron, D. C.—With both the 
Senate and the House agreeing that 


food subsidies should be outlawed, con- 
ferees this week got to work on the sole 
point of difference—when the program 

The House voted 
Feb. 17, 


bill outlaws subsidy payments 


should be terminated. 


for a ban effective while the 
Senate 
after June 30. The real showdown will 
come in the over-riding of an expected 
presidential veto. President Roosevelt 
last year vetoed a measure killing sub- 
sidies and nothing has happened since 
then to indicate a change of mind on 
the matter. A presidential veto would 
be taken up first in the House. 

At stake in the controversy is the 
life of the Commodity Credit 
which has made the bulk of the subsidy 
payments which will expire Feb. 
17 unless the legislation is approved. 
The subsidy repealers in both houses 
are hitched to a bill extending the CCC 
B30, 1945. 

The subsidy repealer was approved by 
the House on a 278 to 117 vote which, 
if the 


than the 


Corp., 


and 


until June 


same lineup 
thirds vote necessary to 
The Senate 


than the 


prevails, is more 
two 
override a veto. vote 
43 to 28, 
thirds. 
Millers are warned by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation that the Defense Sup- 


was 


less necessary two 


plies Corp. flour subsidy program can 
be terminated at any time after 10 days’ 
notice, in accordance with section 12 of 
DSC Regulation No. 4. 
also provides that such termination shall 


The regulation 


not preclude the filing of applications 
(1) on account of wheat ground on or 


before the date of termination for which 


the miller would otherwise have been 


eligible, and (2) on 
ground within 120 days after the date 


account of wheat 


of termination as provided in section 


6 (e). 
This means, a_ federation bulletin 
states, that during the 10-day period 


referred to a miller can continue to 
grind and get paid on wheat for which 
he would otherwise have been eligible 
for payment, and for 120 days after 
termination he can grind out and _ get 
paid for the amount determined in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
6 (e). 

It should be noted that in accordance 
with section 6 (e) the amount of net 
forward sales on which the miller would 
be entitled to payment within 120 days 
after termination is to be determined on 
the day preceding the day notice of 
termination is given. In effect, there- 
fore, new sales made on and after the 
day notice of termination is given and 
on or before the date of termination 
will not be eligible for subsidy payment. 

Once this amount has been determined, 
however, and if this is the lower of the 
two amourts referred to in 6 (e), sub- 
sequent cancellations of any of the for- 
ward sales included in such amount of 
net forward sales will not be deducted 
from this amount. (Interpretation No. 
1.) 

As a matter of fact, the bulletin con- 
tinues, it will not be necessary for the 
mills to report to DSC any new sales 
or cancellations made on and after the 
day on which notice of termination is 


given. 





Real Winter Weather General 
Over Wheat-Producing Areas 


Mother 
describes the 


A verse from the children’s 
book 
weather over the wheat producing areas 
of the North 


past week: 


Goose adequately 


American continent the 
“Cold and raw the north winds blow 
Bleak in the morning early. 
All the hills are covered with snow 
And winter’s now come fairly.” 
Winter came to the prairie provinces 
of Canada with temperatures from 20° 
to 30° snow. 
Winter came to the Ohio Valley with 
the first heavy snow of the season. In 


below zero with moderate 


the Southwest the abnormally high sea- 
sonal temperatures came to an end, with 
sub-zero temperatures late in the week. 

Crop conditions in the Pacific North- 
west improved during the past week, 
although little snow on the 
Wheat is looking good in some 


there is 
ground. 
sections. In others, however, where the 
crop depends upon its spring moisture 
from the snow, the outlook is not too 
promising. Crop observers generally are 
in agreement that the crop is not out of 
the danger stage, or can a bumper 
crop be expected. In the main produc- 
ing areas, the warm weather has started 
growth and the plants are healthy. 


In the Oh‘o Valley region, the first 
snow of any consequence this season fell 
on Feb. 11, accompanied by high winds 
and drifting, but probably giving the 
first protection that wheat fields have 
had. Experienced observers in that sec- 
tion believe that the wheat crop is not 
yet lost and that with suitable weather 
from and 
snow covering at the right time, the now 
dormant It is esti- 
mated that the seeded acreage in Ohio 


now until spring, mo/‘sture 


wheat can recover. 


might produce a crop of 38,000,000 bus. 

Wheat in Oklahoma made substantial 
progress last week and pasturing of the 
fields is general. Freezing nights in the 
panhandle section have retarded a too 
rap-d growth of small grains but the 
ground has thawed and the snow prac- 
tically has disappeared leaving a fine 
seasonal surface and sub-soil moisture. 
It is still too 
seeding of oats and barley has been 
limited to upland fields. 

Crop observers in Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, are quite pessimistic about the 1944 
crop in the:r section of the state, fol- 
lowing the. sub-zero..temperatures that 
prevailed late last week. “The tender 
wheat, only -recently sprouted by un- 
usual January rains and warm weather, 


wet for plowing and 


is fairly certain to have been killed by 
the hard freezes,” they say. And then 
they try to find some consolation in this 
had _ it 
thin 
weedy, its elimination is preferable since 


statement: “Since the wheat, 


matured, would have _ been and 


growers can go ahead and either sum- 


mer fallow their land or plant feed 
crops.” 
From Toronto, Ont., comes a _ dis- 


patch to this journal saying that the 
searcity of moisture in the wheat grow- 
ing areas of Canada is giving concern 
What the effect of 
the lack of snow will be on the winter 


to the grain trade. 


wheat crop in Ontario is not yet clear, 
“It is true that so 
far this winter there has been an absence 


the reporter writes. 


of alternate freezing and thawing which 
in previous years has been so harmful 
to this crop. No report of any material 
damage has so far come in and it may 
be that the crop will come through the 
w-nter in normal condition. 

soft 
would not like to see an- 


“Manufacturers and users of 


wheat flour 
other light crop this year after the small 
yield of 1943 with consequent scarcity 
of this kind of flour.” 

Western Canada wheat lands, too, are 
The Alberta 
Pool observes that the drouthy 


deficient in moisture. 
Wheat 
conditions during the fall and winter 
have not been equaled in half a cen- 
tury and that prospects for good grain 
crops are not rosy. “Adequate rainfall 
in the spring would change the picture,” 


one crop observer in Winnipeg says. 
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WPB HOPES TO USE RYE 
FLOUR IN ALCOHOL OUTPUT 

Wasuinotron, D. C.— (Special) —The 
War Production Board hopes to be able 
to introduce rye starches in the form of 
flour in the alcohol program. Accord- 
ing to government officials, present plans 
call for use of approximately 15,000,000 
bus of rye. 

While introduction of other grains and 
raw materials in good supply will ulti- 
mately effect savings in wheat and corn, 
War Food officials 
the present alcohol production program 


Administration say 
is not designed to bring out the most 
effective utilization of grains by whisky 
distillers. Both WPB and OPA policy 
is geared to bringing out maximum al- 
cohol yield without due regard for the 
most efficient use of basic ingredients, it 
is stated. 

Until the government alcohol produc- 
tion program is balanced to provide in- 
centives to whisky distillers for higher 
efficiency standards of grain utilization 
and, inversely, to penalize inefficiency, it 
is unlikely that distillers will take the 
initiative, food agency officials say. 





OKLAHOMAN SEES 58,019,000 BU 
CROP FOR HIS STATE 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—Oklahoma 
will produce 58,019,000 bus of wheat 
in 1944, Joe C. Scott, president of 
the state board of agriculture predicts. 





Basing his forecast on condition of 
wheat in the state as of Feb. 1, Mr. 
Scott says the crop will be practically 
double the 1943 crop. Condition of 
the crop on Feb. 1 was estimated at 
73%, as compared with 67% on Jan. 
1. He forecasts an average yield of 
12.4 bus per acre. 
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Turkey, Tenmarg Win 
Pillsbury Awards in 
Kansas and Oklahoma 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—A 


sample o 


Turkey wheat grown by J. W. Bissitt, 
of Hugoton, Kansas, won the Philip W 
Pillsbury Award in the Blue Ribbo 


Wheat Quality Show held in conjun 
tion with Farm and Home Week, Kans: 
State College. A sample from the san 
field was reserve champion among 25 
samples entered in the wheat qualit 
class at the Kansas State Fair, Hutcl 
inson, last September and also placed 
third among 22 entries from five stat 
in the milling and baking contest held 
in conjunction with the American Roy»! 
Stock Kansas City last 
October. 


Live Show in 
Second prize in the Blue Ribbon sho 
was awarded to a sample of Tenmary 
Harry Smith of Richfield, 


This sample was first in th 


exhibited by 
Kansas, 
Tenmarqg class at the Hutchinson cor 
test and won first prize in the milling 
and baking contest at Kansas City. 
The Blue Ribbon contest is sponsored 
by the Kansas Crop Improvement A 
Kansas Wheat 
Association and Kansas State Co 
Only 


red 


sociation, the Improve 
ment 
lege. samples of Kansas-grown 
that 
prize in the Hutchinson or Kansas City 
Kansas 


during the preceding season are eligible 


hard winter wheat received 4 


contests or at a county = fair 
for entry. 

E. H. Mirick, vice president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, presented 
the trophy to Mr. Bissitt. 

The champion and reserve champion 
samples will be entered in the national 
contest to be conducted by the commit 
tee on Philip W. Pillsbury Awards for 
Agricultural Achievement. This contest 
will be held in Chicago during the last 
week in March. 

¥ ¥ 


Tenmarq Wins in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA Ciry, Oxra.—Clarence 
Westfahl, young Isabella, Okla., farmer, 
is the 1944 Oklahoma wheat king. His 
sample of Tenmargq took _ first 
place in the annual Oklahoma wheat im 
provement show and also won for him 
the Philip W. 
Results of the contest 
by Dr. H. F. Murphy, head of tie 
agronomy department, Oklahoma A. & 


wheat 


Pillsbury state award 


were announced 


M. College, who had charge of the con 
test, at a recent meeting of the Ok! 
homa Crop Improvement Association. 

A sample of Comanche wheat won the 
reserve championship for its exhibitor, 
D. V. Nelson, of Goltry, Okla. The 
sample scored only four tenths per cent 
less than the championship sample, and 
previously had won first place in a class 
limited to Turkey, Comanche, Cheyenne 
and Kanred wheats. 

Young Westfahl’s prize-winning Ten 
marq sample was first place winner in 


the class for Tenmarq and Pawnce 
wheats. The young wheat king is a 
nephew of L. C. Westfahl, who was 


1943 Oklahoma wheat king. The elder 
Westfahl’s sample of Tenmarq in the 
1944 contest placed high. 

Samples of the champion and reserve 
champion wheats are being entered in 
the nation-wide contest for the Philip 
W. Pillsbury award. 
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\X HEN your flours—and the doughs they make— 


have to stand the extra strain of changing formulas or variations 


in fermentation schedules and shop handling—that’s when you 


appreciate the stamina and tolerance of Commander Bakers Flours. 
They’re precision milled from finest selected hard spring 


wheats of the great Northwest to give you the extra qualities you 
need for bold, well risen loaves of finer texture and the flavorful 


quality of vigorous fermentation. 
Whatever your requirements for Northwestern spring 


wheat flours, you may select the Commander Bakers Flour best 
suited to your own baking needs, and be sure of uniform high 


standards of baking performance the year ’round 


Ask the Commander representative for full information 
about these special bakers Northwestern spring wheat flours 


a Sr 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 


LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © Kansas City 


COMMANDER - LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY « Minneapolis 
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Future Distribution 


Changes 

1@ 

Much is heard 
distribution that will take place in the 


about the changes in 


postwar era. Fantastic pictures have 
been painted about streamlined selling, 
just as they have about plastic auto- 
mobiles and whatnot. It seems to us 
that much of this discussion has been 
based on misinformation or, perhaps, no 
information at all. 

The fundamental fact is that the vari- 
distribution as_ they 


ous functions of 


have been performed in the past must 
be retained if flour and other products 
are to be brought from manufacturers 
to consumers. ‘They may be handled by 


groups bearing different names than 
they do today, but these functions will 
still have to be performed. 

In previous periods some advocated 
abolishing wholesalers. Chain stores by- 
passed the wholesale industry, only to 
discover that they were performing with- 
the 


majority of the activities wholesale dis- 


in their own organizations great 


tributors carry 
tail 


on for independent re- 


grocers. Voluntary co-operatives 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








This will be 


as true after the war as it was before. 


had the same experience. 


Undoubtedly there will be changed meth- 


ods of distribution, but wholesale flour 
jobbers and other distributors who keep 
with them 


pace will easily find their 


place in whatever system may prevail. 


Improved Inventories 
1e) 
Reversing an alarming downward 
trend that had prevailed for the greater 


par of 1943, wholesale grocers’ inven- 





markets. 
its being 


flours. 





the end of that. 


traffic cop 


green and 


JED CHECKUM, 
our quality policeman, 
is as hard-boiled as any 


in making 


our millers respect his 


red lights. 


Fine milling wheat still is pretty plentiful down 
here where it grows best, but we use the same 
old care to see that no other kind 
the mill streams. And when JED CHECKUM 
gives the red light to a carload of wheat, that’s 
Car goes on to terminal 
But when JED gives a car the green 
light, there never is the slightest doubt about 
the kind of wheat that belongs in 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST OF THE WEST 
JED is tough but he knows his job and 
is fighting honest. 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 


gets into 
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tories were 10% larger on Nov. 30 of 
that the 
date a year previously, Such a recovery, 


year than on corresponding 
after months of decline, is gratifying | 
both 


grocery industry. 


for consumers and the wholesalk 


This increase can be attributed jj 
part to the high ration point value of 
some foods, resulting in curtailed sles, 


but for the most part it is said to by 


due to diversified products and greater 


effort on the part of wholesalers to 
replenish their stocks. 
Unfortunately, statistics are not iil 


able showing the corresponding position 
of flour in the hands of wholesale dis 
tributors, although this has probably not 
changed greatly. It is 
that 


even fair 


generally _be- 


lieved, however, most wholesalers 


who handle amounts of flour 

have kept their stocks well supplied 
That this is the wise course to pursue 

is obvious. Shipments are not as cer 


tain as they formerly were, labor is 
scarce in flour mills and each day seems 
to bring new problems. Excessive stocks 
should not, of course, be built up, but 
sufficient supplies should be kept on hand 


to meet emergencies. 


= Ss ws 
Zoning Would Hurt 
oO 
Late last year, when there was a real 
threat that zoning of flour shipments 


might be put into effect, we do not re 
call 
object strenuously to this theory. Ap 


hearing a single flour distributor 


parently either they did not know wha 


it might mean to their businesses, or 


were willing to let the milling industry 
do what it could to get the problen 
straightened out. 

Fortunately, it appears that there is 
little likelihood now that the zoning pro- 


posal will be put into effect. The 
Millers National Federation, rendering 
exceptional service to both its own in- 
dustry and flour distributors, compiled 


data conclusively showing that tlicre 1s 
no need for any such plan. 


However, past experience shows that 
many proposals once thought dead come 


too life again in the government, and 
this might happen with the proposed 
zoning of flour shipments. Should this 
unfortunately occur, flour distributors 
should lend every possible support 
millers in securing its defeat, It is 4 
known fact within the industry 
little or no transportation faciliti 
Ho 
a zoning system would deprive 
distributors of their customary 


s are 


wasted in cross-hauling flour. 
man\ 


flour 


source of supply, despite the fact that ay 


no saving in transportation would be 


made. Though apparently discarded # Mi 


this time, it is a danger that should 


be watched carefully by flour distribu: F 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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OUR PLEDGE...NOW AS ALWAYS... 


to supply you with the 
very finest quality bakery 


flours modern milling 
methods can produce... 









Minneapolis 


Patents 
Clears 


e Ryes 
» Whole Wheat 
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“SUNN 
KANSA 
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This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job,—do it 


with assurance, certainty, 


and 


at not a penny of added cost. 


That is all any flour can 


do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 


Without High Hat 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 





FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 


in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








AMA MAKES PLANS FOR 
PACKAGING EXPOSITION 

New York, N, Y.—Exhibits of war- 
time packaging, pack:ng and shipping, 
together with developments which will be 
available after the war, will be on view 
at the Fourteenth Annual Packaging 
Exposition sponsored by the American 
Management Association, to be held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, March 28-31. 

This year’s exposition, which is ex- 
pected to draw about 9,000 executives 
whose work is concerned with packag- 
ing, packing and shipping, will be the 
largest in the association’s history. More 
than 80 companies will exhib:t. Packag- 
ing machinery and equipment and pack- 
aging, packing and shipping supplies 
for wartime and postwar uses will be on 
display. Featured will be a clinic for 
packagers supplying the armed forces, 
and government experts will be on hand 
to advise manufacturers on wartime 
packaging problems. 

Concurrent with the exposition, the 
association’s Annual Packaging Confer- 
ence will be held, with speakers from 
government and industry. Changes in 
government specifications for overseas 
packing, postwar uses of wartime sub- 
stitutes, trends in merchandising that 
will affect packaging in the postwar pe- 
riod, the reuse of containers and paper 
conservation will be among the topics. 
Sessions are being planned under the 
direction of Joseph Givner, merchandis- 
ing executive, R. H. Mary & Co., and 
M. C. Pollock, sales promotion manager, 
DuPont de 
Nemours, is chairman of the exhibitors’ 


Cellophane Dt‘vision, E. L. 


advisory committee. 
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SMALL FOOD COMPANIES 
ORGANIZE FOOD FORUM 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The organization of 
Food Forum, sponsored by a group of 
small food companies, was announced 
Feb. 9 by its chairman, Bob White. The 
Forum will sponsor a dinner meeting 
at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., 
on March 16, 1944. 

The Forum’s first announcement said 
that its purpose will be to provide a 
meeting place where men from govern- 
ment, business and science can exchange 
information and ideas on new food and 
food uses. The present sponsors are 
chiefly interested in low cost protein 
foods, such as soya-fortified soups, stews 
and cereals, but have stated that meet- 
ings are open to discussion of any items 
which are nutritious, palatable, inex- 
pensive, available in relatively ample 
supply and readily processed and dis- 
tributed. Slogan of the Forum is ‘“Free- 
dom from Hunger—Health for the Fu- 
ture.” 

The Washington dinner meeting will 
be devoted primarily to discussion of 
food for war relief. Speakers will dis- 
cuss the nature of European needs, the 
supply situation, new processing tech- 
niques, and recent research data. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLAN FOR CONVENTION 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Officers of District 5, 
Association of Operative Millers, held a 
meeting here Saturday, Feb. 12, to lay 
plans and appoint committees for the 
1944 convention of the association to 
be held here June 5-9. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





















































VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 














“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Ho 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “6 








e 9 
Golden Loaf” «sou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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WOULD LIBERALIZE 
LIMITATION ORDER 


Industry Advisory Committee Asks WPB 
to Remove Restrictions on Used 
Cereal Machinery 


Wasurocton, D. C. — (Special)—An 
amendment to Limitation Order L-292 
is being circulated within the War Pro- 
duction Board which would remove re- 
strictions on all types of used cereal 


ind grain processing machinery and 
equiprment and increase allowable main- 
tenance and repair purchases from $250 
to $500. The amendment was _ recom- 
mended by the Cereal and Grain Ma- 
chine and Equipment Industry Ad- 


visory Committee, following a _ recent 
meeting of that group in Washington. 


Other provisions of the proposed 
amendment would remove certain items 
such as molasses mixers and pellet ma- 
chines from Schedule VI of Order L-292 
and items now on List B of the order 
would be eliminated where they are also 
covered’ in specific schedule quotas of 
the order. 

Soi members of the industry ad- 
visory group suggested that the order 
might readily be revoked as applications 


for eyuipment were now subject to re- 
view at WPB or War Food Adminis- 
tration offices. WPB officials say that 
revocition of the order is not contem- 
plated at this time, but that the indus- 
try division is constantly reviewing the 
situation, keeping in mind the adoption 
of modifications which would simplify 
procedure under the order, and remov- 
ing controls as quickly as is consistent 
with the war program. 
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Industry members pointed out that 
there existed a disparity of rating pro- 
cedures between regional offices. Some 
regional WPB offices have been grant- 
ing AA-1 ratings, a liberality which has 
acted to penalize applicants from other 
regional offices whose orders have been 
pending for some time. WPB an- 
nounced that regional offices would be 
instructed to grant AA-1 ratings only 
in cases of emergency. 

Government officials from WFA at- 
tending the meeting announced that all 
applications for repair and maintenance 
of existing operating equipment would 
be approved. 

Ball bearings are the only critical 
components which are difficult to obtain, 
WPB officials reported. AA-1 priority 
ratings are ineffective, it was reported, 
and no less than 15-month deliveries are 
being offered. Committee members re- 
ported that the AA-3 rating under CMP- 
4B is inadequate to obtain chains and 
motors. Except for fractional horse- 
power motors, the motor situation has 
eased considerably, WPB officials report. 

In cases where machinery is produced 
under the jurisdiction of another WPB 
industry division, provision has been 
made for the transfer of allocations. 
Such interchange of machinery or equip- 
ment would be charged to quotas regard- 
less of the end user of the equipment 
involved. Under this plan, for exam- 
ple, machinery now under chemical divi- 
sion jurisdiction which could be used 
in grain or cereal processing with slight 
modification can be exchanged with the 
general industrial equipment division 
through interchange of allocations of 
materials. 





Increase in Labor Efficiency 
Sought by Manpower Commission 


The War Manpower Commission has 
isked the flour milling industry to co- 
operate in the development of industry- 
wide programs for the most efficient 
utilization of manpower. The program 
is designed to bring about the maximum 
util’zation of the available manpower 
for essential industries. 

The milling industry has been asked 
by the bureau of manpower utilization 
of WMC for a statement of the most 


outstinding industry-wide manpower 
problems of the flour milling industry, 
with .uggestions as to what corrective 
measires could be taken, and for infor- 
mation covering instances where indi- 
vidus'! mill management within the in- 
dustr: has successfully adopted changes 
in p ‘icy, practices or procedures that 
have resulted in reducing the actual 
work ‘nvolved in the job to be done, 
or hive increased the effectiveness of 
the \orkers through improving produc- 


tion methods, 

Th: method outlined above has been 
used in several of the essential indus- 
tries in ascertaining efficient manpower 
utilization procedures. WMC officials be- 
lieve that the general application of the 
Plan to all industries through the fa- 
cilitie. of their trade associations would 
make a substantial contribution to the 
industry-wide manpower utilization pro- 
gram. 

Because of general manpower short- 
ages and increased demands for flour 
Production, many millers undoubtedly 





have adopted labor-saving devices in or- 
der to obtain maximum utilization of 
available manpower, a spokesman for 
the Millers National Federation sug- 
WMC officials have asked the 
federation as a trade association to gath- 


gests. 


er information on these labor-saving de- 
vices and make them known to the in- 
dustry as a whole with the view of en- 
couraging other millers to adopt similar 
methods. _WMC emphasizes that no 
saving or prospective saving in labor 
requirements is too small for considera- 
tion. 

M‘llers are asked also to include in- 
stances where they have been unable 
to obtain equipment and instances where 
certain rulings of government agencies 
have tended to retard manpower utili- 
zation at the plant. The special indus- 
tries division of WMC wants the facts 
concerning such problems in order that 
it may lend its full support to the good 
manpower utilization cases. As an ex- 
ample, WMC cited a hypothetical case 
where a mill needs a piece of packaging 
equipment which would result in the 
saving of manpower but has not been 
able to obtain priority assistance. WMC 
officials state that in such instances 
they might be helpful in obtaining ap- 
proval of a pending application, even 
in a case which has been denied. 

All information will be properly evalu- 
ated with duplications and case _his- 
tories eliminated, WMC states, and all 
practical methods developed will be made 
available to the milling industry. 
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_ OF MERIT—ribbons earned on the home front for noteworthy 
achievement in safe-guarding the flour, food, feed and supplies vital 
to an America at war. Yes, these are the ribbons they wear! 

For quality Textile Bags—the kind M. J. Neahr & Company have been 
making-since 1855—are essential to the war effort by providing maximum 


protection at low cost no matter what the job may be. 


When peace returns to the world the many war-time uses 
of Textile Bags will unfold many new industrial applications. 
And, still greater improvements in manufacture, will bring 
you even finer bags than have been available heretofore. 


M. J. NEAHR & COMPANY 


1600 SOUTH DEARBORN ST - CHICAGO, ILL. — 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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(Continued from page 18.) 
tors, who should be in a position to 
oppose it immediately and vigorously 


in the event that it raises its head again. 


Independents Show Gains 
1°) 
According to a report by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce the sales of 
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all chain stores in the United States 
showed a gain of only 3.5% in 1943 
over 1942, compared with a gain of 18% 
from 1941 to 1942. 
to this, independent stores made a gain 
of 10.5% in 1948 over 1942, while they 
only showed an increase of 1% from 
1941 to 1942. 

Particularly interesting to flour dis- 
tributors is that part of the report 


In sharp contrast 


showing that sales by food chains de- 
clined 1% in 1943 as compared with 
1942, while the independent 
showed a gain of more than 12%. 

Flour distributors, 


stores 


however, should 


not accept this trend as permanent. 
Transportation — restrictions, rationing 
and price controls have affected the 
chains more adversely than the inde- 
pendents. Intelligent merchandising in 
the postwar period, however, should en- 
able the independent distributors to hold 
at least a substantial part of this gain. 
It will not be easy, but it can be done. 


Follow the Trend 

1°) 

Occasionally we hear of flour distribu- 
tors who still want to buy flour on the 


w& OUR SEVENTY-FIFTH YEAR IN BUSINESS *& 


Flour and Cereals 


VICTOR ... is the line of food products 
you are looking for—to build immediate 
sales and profits—to build future sales 


and profits. 


VICTOR Products are QUALITY products 
—that make enthusiastic VICTOR users, 


who will ALWAYS ask for VICTOR. 


Because there is a complete VICTOR line... 
you have the profit-making advantage of 


buying Family Flour, Cake Flour, Pan- 


cake Flour and Cereals from one source and 
having them shipped to you in a mixed car. 


Write today for more facts about the 


complete VICTOR line—and for prices. 


VICTOR ALL PURPOSE FLOUR 
is packed in quality cambric sacks 
—with detachable paper labels. 
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barrel basis, despite the fact that cwts 
have become the accepted weight of pur. 
chase in the vast majority of transac. 
tions. So far as packing is concerned, 
all flour must be put up in containers 
of 100 Ibs or decimals thereof. 

There is, of course, no law preventing 
flour buyers from insisting on mills 
quoting them in terms of barrels. Hoy. 
ever, when they receive their flour j 
will be packed in units or portions 
100 lbs, so there can be no possible ; 
vantage in demanding that price 
In fact, 
persist in such a practice will simph 


quoted on the barrel basis. 


further confuse distributors’ accounting 
systems. 

Once a change has been made industry 
wide, as has been the case in altering 
quotations from barrels to ewts, an 
individual distributor can gain nothing 
by insisting on following the old custom 
By so doing he will, in the long run, 
do more harm to himself than to anyone 
else. 


The Wholesaler’s Squeeze 

Oo 

In a study of distribution recently 
released by the Federal Trade Comumis- 
sion appears this statement: 

“Along with the development of large 
integrated processing and marketing 
companies on the one hand, and _ the 
growth of large chain store and _ inde 
pendent retailers’ co-operative purchas- 
ing agents on the other, there has beer 
a distinct narrowing of the field within 
which the strictly independent wholesak 
grocer operates. This is the natural re- 
sult of the manufacturer taking over 
wholesale distribution at one end of the 
line and chain store and retail co-opera- 
tive purchasing agencies taking it over 
at the other.” 

That this trend has restricted whole- 
sale operations goes without saying 
However, independent grocers are still 
far more numerous than all other types 
of retail food distribution, so that whole- 
sale grocers are by no means deprived 
of sales outlets. Those who have con- 
ducted their businesses efficiently and 
economically have succeeded in the fac 
of chain and co-operative competition 
This same principle will apply in_ the 
postwar era. 


Postwar Food Distribution 

12) 

The report by Maj. Ralph W. Olm 
stead, deputy director of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, that govern- 
ment-held stocks of food will be dis- 
tributed through regularly established 
distributing channels whenever the time 
comes for them to be released is most 
encouraging, and, at the same tire, as 
it should be. The National Food Bro- 
kers Association, to which these re 
marks were made, is naturally \itallj 
interested in any such plan. 

Furthermore, with the large amounts 
of flour that are being purchased by 
various government agencies, flour dis- 
tributors have an equal concern with 
how surplus stocks, providing any are 
available, will be handled. 

However, that food supplies will re 
turn to entirely unregulated markets 
immediately after the war seems most 
unlikely. According to a recent state 
ment by Richard V. Gilbert, economit 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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jest HE extra production needed in the “Food Fights For Freedom program 


dis makes necessary scientific feeding to produce the most meat, the largest 
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number of eggs, the greatest amount of milk. Leading farmers today look to 
their local feed dealer for this kind of ration. ' 


Stock and poultry feeds are ammunition ... the local feed store an arsenal 
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We at Bemis are mighty proud that so much of the nation’s best livestock BEMIS BRO BAG co 
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and poultry feed travels from mill to feeder in Bemis Bags. 
OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 


Chicago + Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansas City + Los Angeles + Lovisville + Memphis - Minneapolis 

Mobile « New Orleans - New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City 

Omaho + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Lovis » Salina + Salt Lake City 
Son Francisco * Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 
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WOULD YOU GO TO 
WASHINGTON? 

As a business man, knowing the prac- 
ticalities of your own business both dur- 
ing peace time and war time, could you 
be persuaded to go to Washington and 


lend your services to effectively and 
practically control prices and _ ration 
foods that are threatened with short 


supply? The usual answer to that query 
is: “I wouldn’t go to Washington for 
a million dollars!’ Yes, business men 
shy away from going to Washington, 
even though they know that people like 
themselves are so important to and so 
necessary in our present price control 
and ration picture. 

Speaking plainly and bluntly, let’s just 
realize that people will be found to fill 
those jobs—either good or bad people! 
It might be added here that there are 
three types of men and women who go 
to Washington—namely, the _ sincere, 
common sense, practical individual; the 
practical man who is going in his own 
self interest; and the job seeker, the 
dreamer type, who will spare no effort 
to make his “dream” come true. 

The first type so badly needed to 
“make these programs work” is hard 
to get. He is too busy with his own 
affairs, he can’t leave his family, and 
all too often he can’t even find the time 
to spare to work in an advisory capacity. 

The second type will quickly answer 
the call if he can find the right “spot.” 
His interest is primarily in the contacts 
he can make, the people he can help, 
and the building of his own prestige 
for use as “stepping stones” for his own 
selfish future success. 

The third type, like the poor, we al- 
ways have with us. Unlike the second, 
this third type is sincere and extremely 
He is usually impractical, 
“Utopia” of 
making, and is willing to work hard 


dangerous. 
envisions some his own 
and long to make his dream come true. 
When the war ends many of the first 
type who are in Washington will want 
to leave there at once, and it is during 
the transition period that the second 
and third type individual will exert their 
greatest pressure to advance themselves. 
Yes, and all this happens regardless 
of the political party in power, unless 
the sincere, common sensed, practical 
individual will find a way to join hands 
with others like himself and undertake 
to aid in this very serious and important 
work.—National Grocers Bulletin. 
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What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 
Fuel, ice, House Total 
and elec- fur- cost of 
Food Clothing Rent tricity nishings Misc. living 
August, 1939 . 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 98.6 
January, 1941* . 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 100.38 
November ....... 113.1 113.8 107.8 104.0 115.6 107.4 110.2 
November, 1942.. 131.1 125.9 108.0 106.2 123.9 112.7 119.8 
December ...... 132.7 125.9 108.0 106.3 124.1 112.8 120.4 
| January, 1943 133.0 125.9 108.0 107.3 123.7 113.1 120.6 
| February ....... 133.6 126.2 108.0 107.2 124.1 113.6 121.0 
| BENOUEE cocevccece 137.4 127. 108.0 107.4 124.5 114.5 122.8 
CS ere re 140.6 127.9 108.0 107.5 124, 114.9 124.1 
| BE veces wetvese 143.0 127.9 108.0 107.6 125. 115.3 125.1 
| SA 141.9 127.9 108.0 107.7 125. 115.7 124.8 
} July 139.0 129.1 108.0 107.6 125, 116.1 123.9 
| August .......:. 137.2 129.6 108.0 107.7 125. 116.5 123.4 
September ...... 137.4 132.5 108.0 107.7 126, 117.0 123.9 
| October ..... -.- 1838.2 133.0 108.0 107.9 126 117.6 124.4 
| November .... 137.3 133.0 108.0 108.0 126. 117.7 124.1 

Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39—100, 
*Base month of National War Labor Board's “Little Steel” formula. 

















POWELL SMITH 

Some years ago a traveling salesman 
that Powell Smith, 
president of J. Allen Smith & Co., could 


said to me then 


say “No” when he offered him some goods 


and at the same time make him feel 


better than most buyers did when they 
“Yes.” This 


one who depended upon sales for his 


said homely remark by 
bread and butter has been long remem- 
bered because it portrays so strikingly 
the gentleness and kindliness of a man 
whose prime motto was “Love thy neigh- 
bor.” 

Smith’s 
ciates and employees from vice presi- 


I have known Powell asso- 
dents to janitors, his competitors, and 
many other acquaintances of different 
races, creeds and stations in life. From 
most of 


these, one may truthfully say that to 


unsolicited expressions from 
have known him was to have loved him. 
Mr. Smith 


he could easily have chosen a life of 


was born to wealth, and 


indolence and ease. But by his own 


at the bottom of the 
which his father 


choice he started 
business, of was one 
of the founders, and worked his way to 
His fine 
education, his splendid sense of balance, 


the top solely through merit. 


and his qualities of leadership made him 
an outstanding milling executive. He 
was conservative and yet forward look- 


ing. “He kept his eyes on the stars 
and his feet on the ground.” Under 


his admin‘stration his company was con- 
spicuously successful in the most highly 
competitive of all the nation’s indus- 
Powell that the 


tries. demonstrated 


Golden Rule in business was not only 
practicable, but also that it paid big 


dividends. His conduct in business re- 
flected the principles which he carried 
into all his relationships. He stood for 


the finest in all things. 


Powell Smith’s great soul left this 
earth on Feb. 4, 1944. May his devoted 


family and his host of friends find com- 
fort in Brown‘ng’s concept: 
“Ah, that a man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp, 
“Or, what’s a heaven for? . . .” 
™.. 3h 
Secretary of the National Soft 


Strrowp, 


Wheat Millers Association. 
~] 


LISTENING IN ON LABOR 


Whether or not General George C. 
Marshall criticized organized labor for 
threatening to strike the steel and rail- 
road industries, the comment was a good 
thing. The patriotism of men who would 


tie up basic industries in time of war 


is in serious doubt. The yelps of acute 
anguish from William Green of A. F 
of L. and other labor leaders show that 
the critic came close to the truth. 

South 


are told by one who has just been all 


Soldiers in the Pacific, so we 
over the area, know the news of what’s 
going on back home just about as soon 
folks in the U. S. A. All im- 
portant posts are equipped with short- 


as the 


wave radio and put out mimeographed 
can’t 
Soldier reactions to news of 


news summaries for those who 
listen in. 
strikes and threats of strikes of civilian 
workers are dangerously violent. 
Wonder realize the 


trouble they are building up for them- 


if labor leaders 


selves?—Food Industries. 
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PILLSBURY’S 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Back in June, 1869, in the liftle 
village of St. Anthony, by the Falls of 
St. Anthony on the Mississippi Rive 
right close to Fort Snelling—northwest- 
ern pioneers were excited about the new 
railroad. New were 
north country and forests and creating 


settlers clearing 


farms. They weren’t even growing much 
wheat yet—Minnesota, they thought, was 
too far north. 

But in that June, three quarters of a 
century ago, John S. Pillsbury, later to 
be Minnesota’s governor, interested C 
A. Pillsbury in the formation of a com 
mill on St. 

of Minne- 


flour 
Falls—now 


pany to 
Anthony’s 


operate a 
part 
apolis. 

After purchasing a one third interest 
in the small Minneapolis Flour Mills, 
C. A. Pillsbury persuaded his father, 
George A. Pillsbury, to join him in the 
new enterprise. 

The company soon developed _ into 
Chas. A. Pillsbury & Co. 
simple beginning in pioneer days in the 


From this 


Northwest has grown the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company of today, a leader in the 
milling industry. 

Three 
all descendants of the 


men of the Pillsbury family, 
founders, are 
active in the daily conduct of company 
affairs. John §S. Pillsbury, son of 
Charles A. Pillsbury, is chairman of the 
directors. <A. F. Pillsbury, 
son of Governor John S. Pillsbury, is a 


board of 


director and former treasurer of the 
company. Philip W. Pillsbury, now 
company president, is a grandson of 
founder C. A. Pillsbury.—From Pills- 
bury People, a Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Co. house publication. 

BREAD PUDDING 
Though some may class it 
Along with stew, 

Kings have relished it, 

Peasants, too; 

Statesmen, presidents, 

Sages, actors— 

All are among 

Its benefactors. 

Epicurean? 

Not a bit! 

But where's the treat 

To compare with it? 

It’s simple and homey, I’ll allow 

But couldn’t you go for a dish right 
now? 


Gates HeEppand. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 


supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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THE PENALTY OF SUBSIDIES 


PENDING upon which side of the argument 
D is to be served at the moment, the food subsidy 
now being debated in Congress and between 


heme, 
soa ess and the administration, is one day referred 
to a form of reward to the agricultural producer 
to encourage greater production and the next day is 
presi ted as a subsidy to the consumer to keep down 
price and the cost of living as a part of the battle 


against new wage demands and resulting further in- 
lati _ Jt never is referred to in administration cir- 


cles in simple and truthful terms as a device to devote 
vast sums out of the treasury further to appease 
strong pressure groups accustomed to receipt of gov- 
ernment largess in advance of the political campaign. 


plying to its own query, “Will subsidies check 
demands for wage increases which, it is claimed, are 
induced by rising food Agricultural 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States said, in a bulletin of Jan. 20: 


prices?” the 


‘In June, July and August of 1939, all wage 
ind salary payments in the United States were 
at the rate of $43,000,000,000 a year. In the cor- 
responding months of 1943, wage and salary pay- 
ments were at the rate of $101,000,000,000 a year. 
This increase taking place in the four-year period 
was equivalent to $58,000,000,000 a year, or 135%. 
In the same period, food prices rose only 45%. 
This clearly indicates that wages and salaries have 
heen factors three times more potent than food 
prices in causing inflation.” 

lhe foregoing is the long view, the changes in 
relationship of food prices and wages and salaries in 
the first four war years. Now, coming to the more 
recent history of this relationship, we quote further 
from the same source, as follows: 


“Government statistics show that during the 
past year food prices have been relatively stable. 
Between September, 1942, and September, 1943, 
retail food prices rose 8.5% and all living costs 
rose only 5.2%. In the same period weekly earn- 
ings of steel workers rose 16%, and in all manu- 
facturing industries the wage increase was 17%. 
This amounted to twice as much as the rise in 
the cost of food and three times as much as the 
rise in the total cost of living. 

“The relatively large increase which has al- 
ready taken place in the incomes of nearly all 
classes of workers clearly indicates that some 
increases in food prices could take place without 
creating a pressing need for further wage ad- 
For instance, since January, 1941, retail 
food costs have risen 40%, while during the same 
period the weekly earnings of factory workers 
have increased 66%. Therefore it may be con- 
cluded that the substantial margin of earnings 

er living costs does not warrant the assump- 

n that wage-earners will be forced by the 

essure of food prices to demand higher wages 

liew of subsidy payments to be made from 
ublic funds.” 


vances. 


t is to be noted that these data refer only to 
‘idies as applied to wage and salary paid groups 
() their living costs. They have no reference what- 
ever to the vastly greater number of people whose 
incomes are otherwise derived, who are not demand- 
ing cost of living subsidies and upon whom bestowal 
ot such subsidies is literally the equivalent of throw- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars of public money 
out of the window. The minimum current estimate 
of 51,000,000,000 per year as the cost of the food 
subsidy program, reduces to approximately $7.50 per 
person for 132,000,000 people. 

How many of this great number of people belong 
the wage pressure groups now being appeased? 
How many of these in any sense whatever either need 
or deserve such government gifts toward paying their 
cost of living? How many readers of this comment, 
together with all of the people they know, all of their 
associates and all of their salary and wage paid em- 
ployees have any title to such a donation from the 
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government? Finally, how many, to particularize, 
need or deserve to have the government contribute 
one cent of the cost of every loaf of bread they buy 
at a total expense of $100,000,000 a year out of tax 
collections or further addition to the public debt? 

If, indeed, this estimated subsidy cost of $1,000,- 
000,000 a year were to be broken down and applied 
either to those to be appeased or to those whose “low 
incomes” make it difficult for them to obtain a living 
in the flushest time in the flushest nation in all the 
world’s history, the per capita cost of this particular 
method of carrying on the “fight against inflation” 
would be, not $7.50 per capita but probably ten or 
more times that sum. Without getting too deeply 
involved in the realistic money cost of the business, 
it doubtless would actually be less expensive to give 
out of the treasury than thus to contribute to the 
living costs of every man, woman and child in the 
country, regardless of need, through this subsidy pro- 
gram, with its initial cost of a billion and a con- 
tinuing and ultimate cost through the years running 
to incredible amounts. 


every affected wage worker $100 appeasement money 


For it is characteristic of government, more par- 
ticularly of free democratic governments and even 
more particularly of so great, fat and foolishly waste- 
ful a government as ours, that such schemes once 
started never end. On the contrary, they inevitably 
grow and multiply with time and familiarity, just 
as through the long years the tariff subsidies to 
industry and labor grew and as, more recently, the 
first little experimental “farm relief” subsidy for soil 
conservation, crop loans and “ever normal granaries” 
grew to its present vast and frozen system of giving 
astronomical sums to the nation’s farm land owners, 
already richer in both possessions and incomes than 
any other large group of people in the world, now 
or at any previous time in history. 

So few and of so little consequence are the excep- 
tions that the statement may be made in the broadest 
and most inclusive terms that any direct subsidy or 
“benefit” by government to any considerable group 
of citizens is the grossest and most 
equally of the authority of government and of the 
people’s incomes and savings. It is the direct antithe- 
sis of “government of the people, by the people and 
for the people” and is, instead, government by the few 
for the few and at the cost of the many. 


yasteful misuse 


In the present dissensions within Congress and 
between Congress and the administration the debate 
is over a present matter of policy and expediency, 
with important political implications and effects upon 
the coming elections. It should in all good conscience 
be over the vastly more important matter of how far 
and for how long this nation, or any nation, can go 
in the business of taxing and wasting and bribing 
without ultimately paying penalties beyond present 
imagining. 
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CO-OPERATIVES TO REPORT PROFITS 


NAVAILING opposition of the co-operative mar- 
keting lobby to the provision in the new revenue 
bill requiring co-operatives hereafter to make annual 
financial statements to the government, was reported 
to be based less upon the requirement itself than 
upon fear that such reports might be followed by 
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their being required to pay income taxes on an 
equality with their commercial competitors. There is 
reason to believe that their apprehension was not 
wholly unfounded. 

In point in the argument of the question is the 
record made by the largest and most successful of 
the grain marketing co-operatives which, taking over 
the wreckage of the Farmers National Grain Corp., 
with an initial government-supplied capital of $30,000 
and subsequent aid of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and the Farm Security Administration running 
into many hundreds of thousands of dollars, now 
boasts a net worth of $4,300,000, or 140 times the 
original investment. All of this, including the pur- 
chase and operation of important terminal and ap- 
proximately 150 country elevators, was made possible 
only by government financing at nominal or no in- 
terest charge and complete freedom from taxation 
on its “non-profit” earnings. Comparable success 
by independent enterprise compelled to carry the 
burden of income taxes just short of complete con- 
fiscation of profits would, of course, be quite im- 
possible. 

The other day we asked a large terminal elevator 
operator what he proposed to do with his business if, 
with futures markets dried up and government agen- 
cies established in virtual control of grain marketing, 
it no longer could be operated save at ruinous loss. 
His reply was prompt—‘quit.” We then asked what 
would he and other terminal elevator operators do 
with their owned or leased elevators. His reply was 
equally prompt—‘sell them or let their owners lease 
them to the co-ops.” 

Nor did he speak lightly. He did, it is true, still 
have confidence that the commercial grain marketing 
system and the trade in futures without which it 
could not be carried on, render so essential a service, 
so efficiently and at such low cost that their present 
difficulties will be overcome and their position in the 
nation’s commerce be fully regained. He was con- 
fident that the bungling and incredible wastes of 
government buying, storing and selling as a part of 
the agricultural “relief” chimera inevitably would 
force bureaucracy out of the commercial marketing 
business. He believed, too, that when the war “emer- 
gency,” which came just in time to salvage the “ever 
normal” government management of marketing and 
prices, comes to an end so, also, will end the whole 
vision of the government crowding competitive mar- 
keting out of business by supplying scores of millians 
of dollars out of the treasury to finance the efforts 
of a crew of “experts” largely composed of men 
who have failed in competitive enterprise. 

But he government-financed and 
favored co-operatives as likely to have a longer lease 
of life—dependent, however, upon the political for- 
tunes of the new deal theories and leadership. En- 
dowed with unlimited and largely unsecured grants 
of public funds, free of all anti-monopoly restraints 
upon their policies and practices and immune from 


regarded the 


all income taxation, their blessings from government 
are sufficient to overcome their characteristic ineffi- 
ciency of management. Like our “inland waterways” 
and scores of other treasury-endowed substitutes for 
commercial enterprise, they succeed chiefly because 
the government supplies the capital, carries the risks 
and largely absorbs the losses. 

So it is quite possible that the grain co-operatives 
may move on into a larger place in terminal storage 
operation. Yet it is fair to assume, in the light of 
all experience, that the end will be the same—pro- 
viding, of course, our own faith in the superior merits 
of competitive marketing is justified. In any case, 
equality in income taxation would be a deserved first 
step in honestly measuring the relative values of the 
two marketing systems—the one a borrowed idea, 
conducted by borrowed talent on borrowed money 
and the other built on day’s work, earnest effort and 
succeeding only as it earns the right to succeed, 
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“Unless the Brokers Get a Break, They’ll Go Broke!’ 


SO SAYS A. J. PALERMO, SALES MANAGER OF JOHNE. KOERNER & CO., NEW ORLEANS 
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started in business 37 years ago, back 
in 1907. 


That year, incidentally, was right after 


active 


firm in Orleans 


Theodore Roosevelt 


the Nobel 
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to 


many damns have passed over the water 


peace Russia and Japan. <A_ good 


since then and now another President 


Roosevelt is going to bring peace to 


Japan again—but this time by shoving 


it down their Nipponese throats with 
16-inch guns. 
A. J. Palermo has been with Koerner 


* 


& Co. since 1917, a straight hitch of 


* 


* 


a 


quarter of a century, which- places him 


in a position to speak authoritatively 


about the flour brokerage business in 
and around New Orleans and _ points 
South. 

Recently I visited Koerner & Co. to 


ask Mr. Palermo a few questions about 
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the status quo of the flour broker } 
the Deep South since OPA. Here, 4. 
gested a trifle, are a few of his remark 

“A depression is a time,” said yy, 


Palermo, smiling broadly, “when we pul 





SPAREN ore eae, # 


in our belt a few more notches. By 
this OPA ceiling took our belt righ 





away from us and now we have to han 


on with both hands to keep from losin i 
our pants completely.” A 

Then Mr. 
the story of 
had started 





Palermo proceeded to- tf 
& Co.—how this 
the r 
half a century ago to fulfill a vital ne 





Koerner 





firm in business ne 








in the flour industry—to give econoy 









staff had built its representation to th 


ical representation in the Deep Sout s 
to the far removed and _ independent na 
mills which could not afford to sey re 
direct representatives into all these sup. ie 
dry and various markets, but whie 
could profitably build) remote markets ion 
through reliable jobber connections, a 

Mr. Palermo told how the Koerne : 





point where it was buying entirely q 





its own account—how it built the tery. 

tory and made money for itself and jt; 

mills on the sound principle of the br f 
y 





kerage factor in distribution, which hg 
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been 





always found so economical 
American business. 
“Somehow,” said Mr. Palermo, “the 





independent mills cannot seem to find 
the this OPA 


ceiling, although those mills which have 








margin for brokers in 





branches or their own direct sales forces 





el) See 





seem able to justify or absorb their cost 





of distribution. It’s a situation we car 






not understand, although our natior 





association is trying to clarify it right 





now. In the meantime we are struggling 





to exist on Le.l. sales.” 






The Koerner brokerage and _ jobber 
firm was founded by John E. Koerner, 
Sr., who died about three years ag 





He received his training in the whole 





sale grocery business, which he left t 





start a brokerage concern in partnershij 





with George L. Wagner. 





The firm existed as a partnership unti 
However, 


it was dissolved as a corporation last 


it was incorporated in 1926. 





April and is again a partnership with 





the three Koerner sons as equal part 
ners. John E., Earl P. (now in the 
U. S. ariny) and Louis. 

John E. Koerner & Co. covers. th 
Gulf Coast from Lake Charles to Me 





bile and north as far as Alexandria 1! 
In_ this the firm 
represents a wide variety of mill 


Louisiana. 





territory 





John E. Koerner, Sr., who, until pro 
New 





hibition days, was president of tl 





Orleans Brewing Co., early became in 
malt 
Even now the company handles this typ? 
of 
and partly because it is a specialized 





terested in and brewers’ grails. | 






business, partly through sentiment 






business with which it is familiar 





The Koerner company also engaged i! 
the manufacture of commercial feed 
from 1914 to 1918, but sold that end 0! 
the business after World War I. Fo 
the last 25 years it has concentrated 







serving bakers, cracker manufacturers 
confectioners and macaroni factories. 0 
the Gulf Coast area as distributors and 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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MUON E'S 


With the opening of shipping lanes to India, quantities of burlap 


are beginning to arrive at American ports. But, because these 
imports are received and allocated by the government, it may be 
difficult for us to predict the exact materials and qualities available 
from month to month. 

The bulk of the goods thus far received is in the heavier grades— 
10 ounce and better—sturdier than many millers and packers 
of flours, feeds, meals and cereals have ordinarily used in the past. 
But today’s overcrowded transportation systems are creating new 
hazards. Fast, rough treatment, often by inexperienced handlers, 
demands the extra safety, the extra protection you get with these 
heavier materials. 

Chase therefore suggests that you plan your packaging and ship- 
ping so as to take advantage of proportionately larger volumes 
of these heavier burlaps as they become available. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS 
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Canada’s Postwar Food Trade Position 


Toronto, Ontr.—Canada has lately been listening to a series of speeches by 
Earl De La Warr, a British peer of the democratic sort who has been travelling 
in this country. He belongs to the national labor party and has had a brilliant 
career in the public life of England. Although his family lineage runs back nearly 
a thousand years he is himself a practical farmer and works at that occupation, is 
also chairman of the British agricultural research council and, some years ago, was a 


member of the British government. 


In his Canadian speeches this British peer has been telling this country the 
surprising fact that agriculture is still the greatest of British industries, that its 
annual output exceeds in value that of any of the Dominions and that it provides 


the motherland with 70% of her present food requirements. 


With this information 


as a background the Earl's speeches have been stressing the fact that when present 
wars are over Britain will be unable to resume her former volume of foodstuffs 
importations unless she is to have markets of similar value for her own industrial 


products in the countries concerned. 
Canada or anywhere else with gold. 


The implications of these facts for Canada are plain. 


She will not be able to pay for imports from 


Nor are they meeting 


with any skepticism on the part of Canadian grain merchants, flour millers or those 


in other branches of the foodstuffs trade. 
is telling this country is no more than the simplest form of common sense. 
what Canada herself will do about the matter remains to be seen. 


What this competent Brilish authority 
Just 
The alternatives 


are plainly visible and will be made subjects of serious political and industrial con- 


sideration very soon. 


Markets for foodstuffs will be one of the most pressing of 


Canadian problems when war purchases become a thing of the past. 





CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD’S 
PARITY IS CLOSE TO $1.50 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Answer:ng criticism 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner left the impression 
that the Canadian Wheat Board is now 
selling wheat at a parity price close to 
$1.50 bu. He said that every farm prod- 
uct grown in Canada is being sold today 
at prices which are at parity or above 
and, “I do not exclude the recent sales 
of wheat.” 

Asked what parity he was taking, Mr. 
Gardner said: “The prices asked by the 
farm federation based on 1926-29, which 
the farm federation takes as parity.” 

As to the actual price on wheat at 
the moment, Mr. Gardiner stated: “I am 
not in a position at the moment to state 
what the price is, but I submit that the 
wheat is being sold at considerably more 
than the floor price referred to ($1.25 
bu). So the statement I have made re 
parity is correct so far as the recent 
sales are concerned.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ON VISIT TO WESTERN BRANCHES 
Vancouver, B. C.—On a business trip 

which is taking them to the various west- 

ern branches of the company, several 

Quaker Oats of Canada, Ltd., officials 

have been here conferring with local 

representatives. In the group were J. 

Wharry, vice president from head of- 

fices in Peterboro, Ont., and W. Percy 

Noble, western manager with headquar- 

ters at Saskatoon. 
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1940 WHEAT PAYMENTS 





Wiynirec, Man.—Starting in March, 
farmers in western Canada will receive 
payments on the 1940 wheat crop par- 
ticipation certificates, and payments on 
certificates for the 1941 and 1942 crops 
will start as soon as the 1940 payments 
are completed. 





60% HOME-GROWN GRAIN 
IN UNITED KINGDOM GRIST 


Toronto, Ont.—A Ministry of Food 


press notice which appeared recently 


in the Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
a publication of the Department of 
and Commerce, Ottawa, 
the United Kingdom flour is 


now being milled from a mixture con- 


Trade states 


that in 


taining 60% of home-grown grain, of 
which 55% consists of home-grown wheat 
5% grain, namely, home- 
grown barley, oats and rye. 


and coarse 
Even such 
a large percentage is considered by the 
ministry to be barely sufficient to absorb 
native wheat supplies and bakers are 
urged to use more English flour in the 
making of cakes and flour confectionery. 
Owing to a more general use of combine 
harvesters, the movement of wheat from 
the farms has been heavy and, no doubt, 
actual production shows a_ substantial 
advance on that of any other war year. 
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INCREASE IS INDICATED IN 

AUSTRALIA’S WHEAT EXPORTS 
Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Melbourne advised by 
cable on Jan. 17 that stocks of wheat in 
Australia on Jan. 1, 1944, were 105,000,- 
000 bus plus the new season’s wheat. The 
crop estimate remains unchanged at 
97,000,000 bus, with harvesting continu- 
ing slowly owing to manpower short- 
age. Weather conditions have been favor- 
able, except in Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia where rains are needed. 

On Jan. 4 the prime minister announced 
an increase of 114d bu (2c Canadian). 
in the price of wheat to be paid to grow- 
ers under the wheat acquisition scheme. 
The price for quota wheat is now 4914d 
bu (74c Canadian) and the first payment 
is 25144d (38c Canadian) on non-quota 
wheat, both on a bagged basis. 


ToronTOo, 


Statistics covering exports of wheat 
and flour from Australia have been with- 
held since early in the war, but it can be 
seen from the stock position that these 
have been subnormal during the past 
Some improvement has tak- 
en place in recent months as the result 


three years. 


of improved shipping conditions, while 
the domestic market has been enlarged 
by the presence of United States troops 
and the diversion of wheat into livestock 
feeding. Famine conditions in parts of 
India have provided an outlet for Aus- 
tralian surplus wheat. 

Australia had a total wheat stock of 
250,000,000 bus at the beginning of 1943. 
A carry-over of 105,000,000 bus at end of 
the year indicates that disappearance in 
the 12 months amounted to about 145,- 
000,000 bus. 

¥ ¥ 

Australian Wheat and Flour Exports 

Lonvon, Eno.—Official returns of Aus- 
tralia’s wheat and flour exports during 
the year have just been released, as 
follows: 


Year ended Flour, 

June 30 Wheat, bus 280-Ib sacks 
Sree 22,544,096 2,440,850 
. SSS 22,312,616 2,954,886 
SAA cee 46,957,448 5,513,610 
BOGUS bow eceed ese 47,592,608 4,887,877 
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JAMAICA’S IMPORTS OF FLOUR 

Ont.—The weekly bulletin 
of the Department of Trade & Commerce, 
Ottawa, in a report on the import trade 
of Jamaica for 1942 states that as in 
previous years, flour was the most impor- 


ToronvTo, 


tant item of import in respect of value. 
Arrivals amounted to 438,857 bags of 
196 lbs valued at £~54,172 as compared 
with 369,499 bags, valued at £412,239 in 
1941. Canada was the principal supplier. 
Wheat imports declined to 1,101,374 Ibs 
from 1,209,675 in 1941. Previous to 1942 
imports of wheat had progressively in- 
creased over the past few years, due to 
a wider use of whole meal in bread mak- 
ing. Several of the larger bakeries in 
Kingston operate small grinding plants 
for making their own meal. 
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WHEAT SHIPMENTS CREDITED 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian advices from 
Washington state that the International 
Wheat Council had decided at its session 
which adjourned on Feb. 1 that Canada 
should be credited with her shipments 
of wheat to Greece (which have been 
made monthly for about 18 months) 
against her 25;,000,000-bus share of the 
relief pool set up by international agree- 
ment in June, 1942. The United States, 
Britain, Argentina and Australia are all 
sharing in these shipments which are in- 
tended to relieve conditions in Greece 
til the new UNRRA organization is 
ready to take over the relief work for 
which it was created by the United Na- 
tions. 








BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
DELIVERY QUOTA RAISED 
Wiynirveo, Man.—The wheat delivery 
quota in western Canada is being raised 
to 18 bus per authorized acre from the 
present quota of 14 bus. 


DECEMBER OUTPUT HIGHER 
THAN IN SAME 1942 MONTH 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of flour by 
Canadian mills in December showed an 
increase over the corresponding mont!) of 
the previous year and for the five mor ths 
of the current crop year ending with 
December also was substantially lar ver. 
Output by months with comparisons for 


the preceding year: 


1943, bbls 1942, bb! 
AUBUBt .ceccccccees 1,888,030 1,824.19 
September ......... 2,014,255 1,737.47 
RS ond he oe late ind 2,118,409 1,8 32 
pr 2,175,831 1,975,401 
pS Pere rrr 2,173,433 2 OF 5 


10,369,958 





Exports are also well ahead. Monilily 
figures with comparisons were as follows: 


1943, bbls 1942, bbls 





AMR 60 b86 cde a0 1,121,568 969,999 
September ......... 873,917 86 5 
OCtODOP .ccsccccsscs 849,886 8 
MOVOTEROP cicsccves 857,691 845,223 
DOCOMINET oc ccncsece 1,106,479 982,934 
4,809,541 4,487,761 


Total production and export figures for 
the calendar year 1943 topped all pre 
vious records. Output in the 12 months 
amounted to 24,474,696 bbls and exports 
12,575,215 bbls, the equivalent of 56,588,- 


469 bus of wheat. 
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FARM INCOME SHARPLY UP 
Winnirec, Man.—The cash income of 
Canadian farmers in 1943 reached a new 
the 
from the sale of farm products totaling 
$1,397,000,000 or 
000,000 over 1942. 


high level from estimated returns 


an increase of $282, 
Higher incomes were 
reported for all provinces according to 
the survey by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Manitoba’s income was placed 
at $136,200,000 as compared with $11,- 
200,000 in 1942. 
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DECLINES MUTUAL AID FLOUR 

Toronto, Ont.—An offer by Canada 
to provide flour free of charge to SSer- 
muda under the Dominion mutual aid 
plan has been refused by the govern- 
ment of that British colony. Bermu:'a’s 
desire to remain financially indepencent 
is given as the reason. 
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CHEMISTS TO HEAR DR. CLIFF! 

Toronto, Ont.—The American A->-s0- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, Toronto >«c- 
tion, holding its monthly meeting on 
Feb. 25 at the Unversity of Toro: to, 
will hear a talk by Dr, A. E. Cliffe, 
chemical consultant to Ogilvie Fi vur 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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NAMED TO VICE PRESIDENCY 
Monrreat, Que.—Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., /as 
announced the appointment of Waiter 
Molson as vice president. Mr. Moison 


succeeds C. H. G. Short, who was re 
cently made president of the comp*ny. 
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Rio de Janeiro Mills Report 
Profits in a Difficult Year 


Loxvon, Eno.—The Rio de Janeiro 
Flour Mills & Granaries, Ltd., an Eng- 
lish company with mills in Brazil and 


Chile, held its annual general meeting in 


London Jan. 18. S. C. Sheppard, the 
chairman, after referring to the satis- 
factory financial report of the company, 
said that the mills in South America 
had !id more than the usual d-fficulties 
to contend with during the last year, for 
not only were there difficulties in connec- 
tion with transport but the authorities 
had placed a stringent control on all 
manufacturing industries and food sup- 


plies. There had also been an increase 
in the milling extraction and in diluents, 
which meant deterioration in the quality 
of the flour, but deliveries had exceeded 
those of the previous year. There had 
been no shortage of flour supplies but 
the reduced transport facilities had 
greatly interfered with the distribution 
in many of the outlying districts. 

“The major portion of our wheat,” 
suid Mr. Sheppard, “continues to come 


from Argentina, where we have been for- 


tunate enough to secure sufficient ton- 
nage space, thanks to our Swedish ship- 
ping connections, although rates of 
freight and the war risk premiums have 
been on a distinctly higher level.” 


\rgentine wheat, said Mr. Sheppard, 
is the cheapest in the world, its f.o.b. 
price Buenos Aires being approximately 
half the price of wheat f.o.b. Chicago. 

Great 


obtaining the necessary tonnage to trans- 


difficulty was experienced in 


port the company’s quotas of Brazilian 


wheat from the south of Brazil to Rio 
and Santos, where the company’s flour 
mills are situated, Eventually it was 
necessary to resell a considerable pro- 
portion of the quotas to local millers at 
an arbitrary price, which caused the 
company a substantial loss. 

Mr. Sheppard reported that the com- 
pany’s textile (cotton) factories had 
been kept fully employed throughout the 
year and that the biscuit and macaroni 
subsidiary companies also had maintained 
their output and deliveries. However, 
the cost of working in all the factories 
continues to advance very ser-ously, not 
only in respect to salaries, wages and 
general expenses but especially in addi- 
tional taxation. Taxation, he said, has 
now become a very formidable item and 
with the increased cost of living it is 
difficult to say 
notwithstanding the efforts the Brazil- 


where this may lead 


ian government is making to control it. 

With regard to the future of Brazil, 
in which, naturally, the company was 
vitally interested, Mr. Sheppard report- 
ed that the development of local indus- 
tries seemed to be almost unending. A 
vast quantity of raw material is now 
This 


being the case he thought the company 


being opened up in that country. 


could look to the future with a certain 
amount of confidence. 

As to the finances of the company the 
directors’ statement of accounts shows a 
net profit of about $275,000, the payment 
of a dividend of 8% and a carry-over, 
about 


after deduction of taxes, of 


$285,000. 





A SILVER JUBILEE TRIBUTE 


On Nov. 1, 1943, Capt. Leonard H. 
Green, M.A., celebrated the silver jubi- 
lee of his connection with the National 
(Association of British and Irish Millers 
as secretary of its offshoot, the Flour 


Milling Employers Federation, which 
also attained its twenty-fifth anniversary 
on that date. This federation is con- 
cerned with labor problems in the mills, 
prevention of fires, dust explosions, ma- 
chinery regulations, and all matters per- 
taining to the well-being and smooth 
Working of the flour milling industry. 


Members from the federation are ap- 
pointed to represent the industry on 
the National Joint Industrial Council for 
the Flour Milling Industry, of which 
Capt. Green is also the secretary. The 
council consists also of an equal num- 
ber of employees’ representatives and its 
function is to create amity between em- 
ployers and employees of the flour mill- 
ing industry. Until last year, for 24 
years, all disputes and difficulties that 
have arisen were settled without appeal 
for assistance to an outside source. The 





exception arose over the small sum of 
6d in an increase in wages, 

Capt. Green also is secretary of the 
Provender and Compound Food Manu- 
facturers Federation and serves as chair- 
man on numerous committees connected 
with industry, the League of Nations, 
the Howard League for Penal Reform 
and the Yugoslav Society of Great 
Britain. 

Born in 1885, Capt. Green was edu- 
cated at Birkenhead School, whence he 
went to St. John’s College Oxford, where 
he took his degree of M.A., and became 
holder of the Oxford diploma in educa- 
tion. He began his scholastic career by 
becoming tutor and lecturer at Saltley 
Training College, Birmingham, subse- 
quently becoming assistant to the pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Birmingham 
University, and later lecturer in psy- 
chology. The outbreak of war in 1914 


suddenly interrupted his work at the 
university, for he held the rank of cap- 
tain in the Eighth Battalion of the Roy- 
al Warwickshire 


Regiment and was 





Capt. Leonard H. Green 


mobilized on the first day of the war, 
Aug. 4, 1914. He took part in recru‘t- 
ing and intelligence work and was twice 
mentioned in dispatches. 

Invalided out of the army in January, 
1918, Capt. Green was appointed assist- 
ant director of milk supplies in the Min- 
istry of Food. 
position on his appointment as secretary 
of the Flour Milling Employers Fed- 
eration on Nov. 1 of that year. 


He resigned from this 


Capt. Green is very popular with his 
miller friends, for not only is he a 
good diplomat and a hard worker but he 
He has 


written numerous articles on industrial 


has a friendly, cheery manner. 


relations, particularly for American pe- 
riddicals, and is also a fluent and racy 
speaker. He is unmarried and his rec- 
reations are travel and mountaineering, 
while his hobbies are books (first edi- 
tions) and dogs, especially cocker span- 
iels and red setters. 


L. F. BroekmMan. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WHEAT SHORTAGE IN EIRE 
Lonpvon, Enc.—Last year’s wheat har- 
vest in E‘re, which totaled 260,000 tons, 
is 180,000 tons short of requirements. 
Imports are being made from Canada 
for which it is reported 61s 4d per qr, 
f.o.b., equal to $1.81 bu, has been paid. 


LARGER BREAD RATION IN 
FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


Lonpon, ENG.—According to in- 
formation given to the House of 
Commons there was a much improved 
crop of wheat in France in 1943 as a 
result of which the bread ration was 
increased and the rate of flour ex- 
traction reduced. Some of the sub- 
stitutes formerly used to eke out 
flour supplies have been dispensed 
with. Belgium has had two increases 
in the bread ration since last harvest. 





ITALY’S WAR BREAD MADE 
OF 90% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


Lonpon, Eno.—Bread rationing was 
instituted in Italy in 1941 when short- 
age of bread grains and distribution 
problems began to be acute owing to 
difficulties, 
black market operations and _ require- 


transportation hoarding, 


ments for the colonies and overseas 


forces. Bread rations have varied dur- 
ing the intervening period, but at all 
times have been low, especially for 
workers, who had been accustomed to 
eating a full kilogram (2.2 lbs) of bread 
daily. Reports state that owing to the 
good harvest of 1943 it is possible that 
the bread rations will be increased. 

The composition of bread has under- 
gone considerable changes during the 
war period. Increasing amounts of oth- 
er grains have been mixed with wheat— 
10% of corn flour being reported al- 
ready in 1940 and increased by varying 
amounts to 30%. 

Some improvement, it is said, has been 
noticeable in the bread since last July 
when the new wheat began to come on 
the market. The milling extraction ratio 
of wheat has been increased from the 
prewar level of around 80% to some 
90%, and the milling ratio for rye and 
barley for inclusion in the bread grist, 


also has been raised. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FOOD RATIONING IN CALCUTTA 
Lonvon, Enc.—On Jan. 31 a food ra- 
tion‘ng scheme was introduced in Cal- 
cutta and half a dozen adjoining munici- 
palities, covering rice, 
products and sugar. 


wheat 
The basic ration 
is 7 lbs of cereals for each adult weekly, 
half as much for a child between 2 and 
12, and half a pound of sugar weekly 
for everyone. Bread, which is little eat- 
en except by Europeans, can be obtained 
at approved baker‘es as an equivalent 
of whatever portion of the cereal ration 
the consumer wishes. It is an offense to 
obtain any rationed article except by 
production of a ration card. As soon 
as possible this rationing scheme is to 
be extended to neighboring towns. 


wheat, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





U. 8S. SOLDIER AT LONDON OFFICE 

Lonpon, Eno.—Pvt. Bernard Berg- 
holz, Jr., whose home is in Portland, 
Oregon, but who before joining up was 
in the employ of General Mills, Inc., at 
Buffalo, N. Y., is stationed somewhere 
in the vicinity of London, and during 
a spot of leave took the opportunity of 
calling at the London office of Tue 
NorTHWESTERN Mutter. He expressed 
the wish to visit one of the leading Lon- 
don flour mills and a bakery and invi- 
tations have been forthcoming of which 
he is taking advantage during his next 
spell of leave. He is attached to a depot 
company and already seems to have a 
good acquaintance with the London 
docks. 











THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 


THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


John E. Koerner & Co. 

















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 





. . 

Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
<JMade by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 


(Continued from page 26.) 
brokers for all grades of flour popular 
in the South. 

Mr. Palermo, who has held the posi- 
tion of sales manager with the Koerner 
company for years, is an active advo- 
cate of the broker’s economic position 
in the distribution of flour. He was 
president of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors from 1940 to 1941 
He has 
been the secretary and treasurer of the 
Flour 


and is now a director at large. 


New Orleans Association since 
1927. 

Back of Mr. Palermo’s arguments for 
the broker are years of supporting facts, 
based on the development of the South 
by brokers for the northwestern and 
western mills too far away to pioneer 
economically this big and widespread 
territory with their own field men; all 
based on the economy of sales expense 
existing in the fact that a broker can 
prorate the sales cost of a given terri- 
tory over a number of mills, curtailing 
for all concerned the final cost of de- 
livering a barrel of flour to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Mr. Palermo finished his comments by 
saying that brokers are, generally speak- 
ing, a resourceful group of men and that 
they. will probably be able to keep from 
losing their pants provided the OPA or 
some other alphabetical agency does not 
decide that even pants should be rolled 
back. 








' Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


With the Distributor 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground ‘Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS *® MINNESOTA 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Carefully Selected—Country-Run 


MILLING WHEAT 


Direct Shipment to Millers Anywhere 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Mitlers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reservé™” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








‘Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


~ Established 1874 





1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








(Continued from page 22.) 

advisor to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, this cannot be hoped for until 
after the first European harvest follow- 
ing the end of the war. Should such 
crops not be up to necessary amounts, 
it is unlikely that controls would end 
then. 

other food 


Consequently, flour and 


distributors have two tasks ahead of 
them. The first is to get their organiza- 
tions in such order that they will be 
able to distribute efficiently and _ eco- 
nomically such foods as the government 
may be able to release, and the second 
is to make up their minds that controls 
will not be relaxed as soon as the war 
is over. By preparing for these two 
things now, the industry will be in a 
much better position to serve both the 
country and itself when called upon to 


meet these problems. 
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Today’s Credit Position 
fe) 


Wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 
who extend credit to their retail cus- 
tomers should check their credit ratings 
frequently, and with particular care at 
this time, despite the fact that business 
is good and independent retail grocers 
have recently made better progress than 
their chain store competitors. There is, 
unfortunately, a tendency to become 
careless in this respect when business 
generally is active. 

There are several reasons for the need 
to watch credits at this time, For one 
thing, some retailers are more success- 
ful than others in obtaining supplies. 
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Earl P. Koerner 
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John Koerner 


Those whose stocks are being de; leted 
without adequate replenishment are in 
a dangerous position, as will ultimately 
be the wholesaler who extends them 
credit indiscriminately. The labor situ- 
ation in the individual stores should also 
be watched carefully. More than one 
retail grocer has been forced out of 
business when the last of his help has 
been taken away or left him. 
(Continued on page -45.) 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Polar Bear Flour is courteous 
to every high quality competitor 


but yields to none of them. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





















RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 


= FAMILY PATENT = 





WT 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO 
WICHITA, KANSAS. = 
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Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 


tation 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 
; WICHITA, KANSAS 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 











yy MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
% CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
: IBER F O R TERMINAL ELEVATORS . Week 7 ee > 

; I { I \ | | [ hie. New Yor Nashville eoria 

> a nee Chicago Enid Galveston 

J re Sacdezrnsae Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

nf GE A M L GC Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

bi ORGE URB N IL IN Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Kd Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 

















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All our leading patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin 














in F 

dy [a B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to the 
“A : levels required by the Food and Drug 
Iso Administration. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. __ dais capacty, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








PHILOSOPHY OF ATROCITY.— 
There were atrocities in World War I, 
but we chose to forget them when the 
armistice came. They were pale and 
almost benevolent as compared with the 
brand of World War II. We did not 
pause to punish the atrocious ones, for 
we were sick of killing and we had fin- 
ished the war that was to end wars. 
But did we not, by this sappy forgive- 
ness, merely render the world safe for 
atrocity-makers? 

A columnist in one of the newspapers 
reminds us that this war’s bestialities are 
not all to be laid at the door of the 
uncivilized Jap. The Hun 
has been abroad again. He is repeating 
his frightfulnesses of a quarter of a 


uncivilized 


century ago—that is, he was until he be- 
gan losing, Now fear restrains him, and 
frustrates the finished technique of his 
schrecklichkeit, a talent we encouraged 
him to perfect by our complaisance over 
his elementary exercises in World War I. 
He does not murder prisoners of war, 
as does his ally and coadjutor in atrocity, 
but tortures and destroys only when it 
seems to him there may be no chance for 
an accounting. Now the accounting 
nears for all the crimes spawned of his 
moral depravity, and perhaps the Jap, 
too, begins to look at the ledger of the 
world’s judgment and see what is writ- 
ten there for him. He has a right, of 
course, to assume that we will forget, as 
we did before—but maybe we shall not. 
That entry in the ledger remains for us 
to write. Perhaps we shall enter it—if 
we are not again ‘seduced by isolationist 
and pac‘fist and religious gandhi-ist into 
another sleep of death. 

How did we regard the atrocities of 
World War I while they were being 
committed and before we had chosen to 
brush away indignation and moral re- 
sponsibility from the national conscious- 
ness? Some clue lies in these paragraphs 
from a dog-eared clipping in a dusty 
drawer—an article in Tue Bettman, 
written by the late William C. Edgar 
in 1918: 

“I believe that the cause of the greater 
part of these atrocities is fear: an inher- 
ent, senseless, unreasoning fear that lies 
deep at the root of the entire German 
military system, which, with all its vast 
show of strength and pomp and arro- 
gance, instinctively realizes its inherent 
weakness and starts in alarm at every 
shadow, quick to retaliate with force 
against imaginary danger; a fear that 
inspires the German sold‘er, himself 
ruled by fear of his officers, to kill the 
unarmed, lest perchance they should 
turn upon him unexpectedly; to take no 
chances, but make himself safe by in- 
discriminate slaughter; a craven fear, 
knowing the rottenness of the system un- 
der which it exists and the certain in- 


evitability of its ultimate doom; a fear 
that gnaws insidiously, day and night, 
sleep:ng and waking, at self-confidence; 
the fear of a raven'ng mad dog, which 
cannot and 
imaginary foes, and springs, in an ag- 
ony of enmity, at both al‘ke. 


distinguish between real 


“It is my conviction that this 
latent, almost 
the highest to the lowest in the German 
ranks; that it is at the root of the 


German military machine, and in the 


own 


insane fear exists from 


end will prove its undoing. Herein les 
the difference between the army of Ger- 
and that of the 


composed of the soldiers of fear, the 


many allies. One is 
other of the soldiers of faith, and there 
doubt 


when the great test arrives. 


can be no which will triumph 
“I am convinced that, when the huge 
ruled 
designed to advance, 


German war machine, and in- 


spired by fear, 
crush, overwhelm and demol'sh by might 
alone, is once cracked, the latent fear, 
now eating at its heart, will leap forth 
and become its dominating impulse, un- 
controllable and utterly self-destructive; 
that under its awful impetus the hordes 
which now press onward because they 
falter in 
will 


dare not obedience to com- 


mand, become demoralized and 
panic-stricken, turn upon themselves in 
rout and d'saster, and the coward hearts 
which crucified civilian Belgium will then 
find their irretrievable destruction in a 
shameful and ignominious defeat.” 

The soldiers of faith prevailed—then 
laid down their swords to rust in moral 
disarmament. 
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INDEPENDENTS IN PERIL— 
Food Field Reporter raises a warning 
finger against the prospective plight of 
the independent The editor 
does not mean to imply, he says, that 
the independent retailer is in danger of 


grocer. 


passing from the picture: “He will per- 
sist, but in what numbers or whether he 
will retain his current 


or even prewar 


percentage of grocery volume in_ the 
postwar years of chain and chain super 
drag-out competition, depends on wheth- 
er the independent and the wholesaler 
fully 


crisis.” 


grasp the significance of their 

A stock remedy is to suggest that the 
jobber cut his costs so that the inde- 
pendent retailer can get his goods at 
prices comparable with those paid by 
the chains and supers. But Food Field 
Reporter thinks this is not enough. The 
matter is viewed as far more compli- 
cated. 
as saying he believes a comprehensive 
plan of aid for the retailer should be 
instituted at once. This would include 
everything from instruction in modern 
merchandising to store 
and moderate _ financing. 


A government official is quoted 


modernization 
In fact the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








government man goes so far as to sug- 
gest that the two large wholesale asso- 
ciations should raise a million dollars 
for the purpose. 

Food Field Reporter know 


just what to do about all this but is 


doesn’t 


sure the wholesaler should see in it his 
No. 1 Evidently a military 
armistice won’t necessarily mean peace 


problem. 


on the grocery shelf. 
= 5 


Professor J. C. Drummond, scientific 
adviser to the British Ministry of Food, 
expresses the opinion that “medical and 
scientific experts will not support a re- 
turn after the war to the type of white 
flour in use in 1939.” It is not clear from 
the professor's phraseology whether he 
implies that the present 85% extraction 
flour will be a permanent fixture upon the 
British diet or whether he means merely 
that Britain’s white flour of postwar times 
will be enriched with vitamins and min- 
erals at something approaching the United 
States level. Judging from the professor’s 
previous expressions of opinion on this 
general point he will be for high extrac- 
tion. 


WHAT RHYMES 
TION?—We are. all 
(1) to the anonymous writer of the ap- 


WITH NUTRI- 


indebted no end 


pended indignant vers‘fication and (2) 
to Food Industries for passing it on to 


the undernourished world: 
“NUTRITION” 

Of all the sciences which have been 
developed by men of learning 
and great erudition 

None in its present state is quite as 
half-baked as the science of 
Nutrition. 

And of all scientists, probably by far the 
least efficientest 

Is the lady nutritionist. 


They go around talking about nutritious 
food 

And if food is not nutritious, then for 
what the hell is it good? 

In Washington you find them Southeast, 
Southwest, Northwest and 
Northeast. 

You find them in the Army, in the Navy, 
in the War Food Administration, 
not to say Lend-Least. 


They go around stuffing our armed 
forces with cabbage, carrots 
and spinach. 

Is it any wonder that our boys are so mad 
that they are determined to 
battle the Axis to a finach? 

They are determined to improve the 
standard of diet of the Greek, 
the Slovak and the Bulgarian, 

But object to feeding them bread, bean 
soup and other food so crudely 
vulgarian. 


Even though you try to sell them pea soup 
full of proteins, carbohydrates 
and other elements conducive 
to chest hairiness, 

They insist that it have a dainty aroma and 
a pale green color suggestive of 
airy fairyness. 

So I say, let us keep the seven-year itch, 
the New Deal and even the 
prohibitionists, 

But for Heaven's sake, deliver us from this 
plague of lady nutritionists. 


But why pick only on the female gen- 
der of the nutritional genus? Some of 
the worst offenders are the ones who 
wear pants clear to the heel and hang 
*em on suspenders. . 


WHEN PROMOTION BECOMES 
PESKY PROPAGANDA.—Believe jj 
or not, but Tue Norruwesrern Mii ter 
lost an advertiser not long ago bec:use 
the advertiser felt that our editorial yol- 
icy was opposed to the use of his prod 
uct, which is whole wheat flour. 
half a 


NorTHWESTERN 


For century or more ‘l'ue 


MILLER, as is 50 well 
known to the flour and bread industries, 
and as has been so carefully and re 
peatedly explained in its columns, has 
been opposed vigorously and outspoken- 
ly, not to whole wheat products of any 
kind, but to whole wheat cranks. 

i is 


products promotion that it should al- 


characteristic of whole wheat 
most invariably become propaganda. It 
is so zealous as to be virtually evan- 
gelistic. It flings out the banner of the 
conquering, all-crushing, intolerant cru- 
sader, and emblazons upon its shield the 
battle device, “Love me, love my dog” 
or, more accurately, the exact reverse: 
“Who loves me not loves not my dog.” 
Now, in his proper person—as fellow 
man and brother—Tue Nortruwesrers 
Miter loves not only the whole wheat 
promoter and eater, but also his doyzgie. 
The pup continues to enjoy our love 
and affection even though his master 
goes berserk, a thing that happens at 
the point where the whole wheat pro- 
manufacturer or con- 


moter, whether 


sumer partisan, becomes propagandist 
or evangelistic. 

It should be explained, perhaps, that 
these words, as they are used here, are 
intended to have a special meaning. ‘The 
evangelistic whole wheat propagandist is 
a whole wheat promoter who has yone 
so far beyond the proprieties of }usi- 
ness promotion as to become a defamer 
of white bread! 

Quick like a rabbit it should be said 
that seldom does a whole wheat prod- 
ucts manufacturer or his advertising 
agency coadjutor go to this unhappy 
extremity. Usually the offender is a 
nutritionist, latterly almost always of the 
Washingtonian stripe, or a syndicated 
And fortunately these 
people, of whatever ilk and variety, are 


health columnist. 


becoming fewer and fewer. 


As for our good friend, the esteemed 
advertiser who has withdrawn his ad- 


vertising, he is by no means a whole 
wheat propagandist or evangelist, in the 
special sense with which we endow those 
terms. So that in his case it is clearly 
a matter of love his dog and love him 
too. 

And now that everything about this 
matter has again been rendered perfect- 
ly clear and innocent, all we have to do 
is to sit back happily and wait for a re- 
order of the advertising by return mail. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 





— a GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 














iG Co. 
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PRESTON on- Sar ERM 


RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bblis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 

















PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 





Grade Bakers, ret 
Family and Ex- “Ye a) > rf 
ours cory S 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" seni ; SS, SEWING we 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
Mills at Moscow, Idaho, and Portland, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


66 > 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lam O n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








| MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








BUY and SELL through WANT ADS trie Northwestern Miller 














Minnesota Girt FLour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


Enriched | "=" 


. . « « « long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


Mills: St. Paul 


General-Offices: Minneapolis 



























Yes, packers prefer 






i) cotton bags. Easier on the 


hands. Easier to work with. Pro- 
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on speeds up when you use cotton bags. 
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NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS © SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO @ WICHITA @® OKLAHOMA CITY 


Specialisls in COTTON bags since 1885 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
« 


WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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WORLD WHEAT SUPPLY SITUATION 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT IN 1943-44 


——< 


Food Research Institute’s Wheat Studies Report States That Bread 
and Wheat Flour Consumption on Increase in Europe 
—United States Supply a Problem 


World wheat supplies for the current 
crop were of record size perhaps 800,- 
000,000 bus larger than the huge sup- 
plies of 1938-39, which had added over 
500,000,000 bus to the world carry-over, 
the Food Research Institute reports in 
its January, 1944, “Wheat Studies.” 

Utilization of far ex- 
ceeded earlier levels that year-end stocks 
are expected to be sharply reduced, the 
report states. In the United States 
alone, domestic disappearance of wheat 
in the first half of 1943-44 was about as 
much as is normally used during the 


wheat has so 


full year. The amount of wheat recent- 
ly diverted to feed and alcohol produc- 
tion in this country has substantially 
exceeded the quantity milled for flour. 
This, the report states, is the most strik- 
ing feature of the world wheat situation 
during the past six months. The greater 
portion has been used for feed—largely 
government grain sold at reduced prices 
—but a substantial quantity has been 
used in alcohol production. These two 
uses probably have accounted for the 
disappearance of at least 350,000,000 bus 
of wheat in the United States during the 
last six months of 1943, the Food Re- 
seach Institute estimates. 

Greece and the Netherlands seem not 
to have shared in the general increase 
in utilization of the two major bread 
grains. 

In Continental Europe, excepting Rus- 
sia, some rebuilding of wheat carry- 
overs is to be expected in the current 
year. The 1948 that 
though below average, was the largest 
the the 
rations raised 


crop of area, 


harvested since beginning of 
war. Bread 
and the quality of the bread has been 


have been 
improved as compared with last year’s 
notably poor standards. 

“The most striking expansion of wheat 
consumption has occurred in the Danube 
basin,” the Food Research Institute re- 
port “Producers of 
Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and prob- 
ably parts of Yugoslavia were permitted 
to retain this year considerably larger 
reserves of wheat for consumption by 
More- 


states. wheat in 


members of their own households. 
over, urban rations of bread and flour 
were substantially raised. Between the 
spring of 1943 and November-December, 
ration increases of 84-31% were report- 
ed for Bulgaria and 61-24% for Hun- 
gary, while in Roumania the rationing 
of bread and wheat flour was appar- 
ently discontinued.” 

Bulgaria and Hungary also revised 
their milling regulations to permit heav- 
ier use of wheat in bread flour in 
1943-44. Bulgaria apparently lowered 
the minimum extraction rate for wheat 
and reduced former requirements of 40- 
55% potato-coarse grain admixtures in 
bread flour. Hungary reduced her re- 
quired extraction rates for bread grains 
from 90 to 85% for wheat and from 85 
to 80% for rye, according to the report. 

Bread rations were alse raised in the 
western occupied countries. France and 
Belgium raised their bread rations last 
fall for the first time since rationing 
was introduced. Current bread allow- 





ances are the highest since 1940 in Be! 
gium, since 1941 in France. 
The Food 


wheat survey and outlook, states that the 


Research Institute, in jt 


easier shipping position of — recent 


months seems not to have been associ- 
ated with a material increase in the over. 
seas 
the count ries 
Only Canada seems likely to have ey. 


movement of wheat and flour froy 
four major exporting 
ported considerably more wheat during 
1943, than in the 
of the 
ceding years, and practically all of the 


August-December, 


same months of any three pre. 
increased flow of Canadian wheat 
to the United States feed, 


The United States ranked as a net im. 


went 
for use as 
porter during this period for the first 
time since 1936. 


ARGENTINA IS BURNING WHEA1 


“We anticipate that considerably more 


of this wheat will be consumed as fuel 


before July 31, yet Argentina seems 


likely to hold as large wheat stocks o 


that date as she did a 


year earlier,” 
the authors of the survey assert. “Aus 
tralian stocks, also, will be about th 


same size as in 1943, but North Ameri- 
can carry-overs will be sharply reduced 
The stocks of the four exporting coun- 
tries combined seem likely to be from 
525,000,000 to 550,000,000 bus lower at 
the 1943-44 than at the begin- 
ning, but the total will nevertheless be 
higher than in any year prior to 1942.” 


end of 


The really crucial problem in wheat 
the half of the 
current crop year, the report state 
the that will b 
poured into feed channels. Dispositior 
data for the first six months suggest that 
300,000,000 to 325,000,000 
were fed during that period. 


utilization for second 


*S. 1s 


quantity of wheat 


bus probabl 


PROBLEM IN UNITED STATES 

“The problem is one for careful and 
enlightened ment 
with 


government manag 
attention to changing 
prospects for the North American grail 
crops of 1944. In our opinion, less em- 
phasis should be placed on the size of 
the United States carry-over of wheat 
next July, more on the size of the North 
American If the 
States continues to appear likely 


constant 


carry-over. United 
to har- 


vest a wheat crop of over 700,000,000 bus 


in 1944, the domestic carry-over might 
safely be permitted to sink to 200,000, 
000 bus, so long as large wheat supplies 


remain available in Canada. 

“But unless future crop developments 
should be so favorable as to promise 4 
record grain harvest in this country in 
1944, governmental policy should 
tinuously be directed toward orderly, 
differential reduction of the existing 
huge livestock population, so that far 
less wheat will be 
1944-45. 

“To steer the right course between the 
Seylla of an extreme and dis rderly 
reduction of livestock count and the 
Charybdis of wheat shortage has n0¥ 
very clearly become a major problem of 
wartime food management. It remains 
to be seen how well the managemett 
will function.” 


con- 


needed for feed in 
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Cfor more than 40 Years Millers of Quality Cflours 


INGOLD WINONA 


“ie FLOUR FLOUR 


These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. | Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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bi oe BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 

- c A K | 0 U RS SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 

ine 7 Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 

_ appre Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS | MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








- get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 


keeping quality. ALL TYPES A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 











Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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more than top quality flours like 

ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
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wehase: lnninetenntig eae oth “Sweet Cream” “DURAMBER” FAMILY PATENTS 
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Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO’ 
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Mostty PERSONAL 





DIRECTOR 

Elmer H. Sexauer, of Brookings, S. 
D., was elected a director of the First 
Bank Stock Corp., of Minneapolis, at its 
Feb. 8. Mr. 
is head of the feed and grain business 
that bears his name, a director of the 
National Bank of South Dakota, 
past president of the Gra'n and Feed 


annual meeting Sexauer 


and 


Dealers National Association. 


BOARD MEETING 

George P. 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, has 
returned from Chicago where as a di- 
attended a meeting of the 
Millers National 
ance Co. and Illinois Fire Insurance Co. 


Urban, president of the 


rector he 


board of the Insur- 


EASTERN TOUR 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager for wheat 
flours, King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, spent about a week at the com- 
pany’s New York offices during an east- 


ern business trip. 


AWAY FROM BLIZZARD 

J. N. Claybrook, manager New York 
office Eagle Roller Mills Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., is leaving the baby blizzard that 
hit New York at the close of the week, 
for a few weeks’ vacation in Tampa, 
Fla. 
IN CHICAGO 

L. C. Chase, vice president and general 
manager Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, was in Chicago last week on busi- 


ness. 
ELECTED TO EXCHANGE 
Ernest W. Rockafellow, of the Phila- 


delphia flour, feed and grain firm of 
E. K. & Son, Feb. 10 
elected a member of the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia. 


Lamont was on 


CONV ALESCING 
Gleason Allen, 
of Mills Mutual Insurance Agency, who 


Minneapolis manager 


suffered a stroke a few weeks ago, is 
still in the hospital but making progress 


toward recovery. 


WITH ALABAMA TRADE 

Cohen E. Williams, Jr., 
manager, and Van Irwin, of the Royal 
Flour Co., Nashville flour blending plant, 
recently made a business trip through 


owner and 


northern Alabama calling on the trade. 


TRIP TO TEXAS 

Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
sales executive of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., is visiting the south Texas trade. 


TRADE TRAVELERS 

Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, district 
sales manager in Arkansas-Louisiana for 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a trip to 
A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma- 


Arkansas. 
district 
Texas, visited Texas cities. 


sales manager in 


VISITORS IN CHICAGO 

Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Austin Morton, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas; Carl 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich; George P. Urban, George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo; Philip H. Postel, 


Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Masceutah, 


Ill; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis ; Smith, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; 


Jess 


G. S. Dodington, general sales manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


Toronto. 


MISS ENRIGHT A SPEAKER 

Miss Adelaide Enright, president and 
manager of Enright’s All-O-The-Wheat 
Flour Co., St. 
war planning at a dinner meeting of the 
Twin City Allied Club, to be held in 
the Women’s City Club Building, in St. 
Paul, Feb. 18. 


Paul, will discuss post- 


SOUTHEASTERN VISITOR 

H. W. Files, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, wa3 an Atlanta visitor. 
He and J. 


southeastern 


R. Henderson, regional man- 
bulk 


trip over the territory. 


ager, sales, made a 


AT HEADQUARTERS 
Charles’ E. 
M'ss., supervisor of sales in Missi-sippi 


Alabama 


bee Mill'ng Co., is spending a few days 


Brown, of Greenwood, 


and for the Commander-Lara- 


at company headquarters in Minneapolis. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

W. E. Albright, manager of the Chi- 
office of the 
Milling Co., spent Feb. 15 in Minneapolis. 


cago Commander-Larabee 
IN BUFFALO 
mR. i. 


burgh Flour Club, was a visitor to Buf- 
falo last 


Ague, president of the Pitts- 


week on business. 
AT JOBBERS’ 
O. A. 


Pittsburgh, was at a 


MEETING 
Stewart Co., 


feed 


tector, of Jess 
meeting of 


jobbers in Chicago last week. 
FLORIDA VACATION 

E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
representative in the Pittsburgh district, 


is vacationing in Florida. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HERMAN DITTMER, COST 
ACCOUNTING EXPERT, DEAD 


Dittmer, for 
well known miller in Oklahoma, died at 
El Reno Feb. 14, 
strokes. He was first 





Herman many years a 
series of 
Dec. 18 
and after a brief rally suffered further 


after a 
stricken 


attacks which resulted in his death. 
While Mr. Dittmer 


tive connection with flour milling a num- 


retired from ac- 
ber of years ago, he is in considerable 
sense the “father” of modern flour mill 
cost accounting. A country boy, he be- 
came bookkeeper for the Canadian mill 
at El Reno. 
who had purchased that property from 


Later, the Maney brothers, 


Henry Lassen and C. M. Jackman upon 
Wichita to 
the Kansas Milling Co., bought several 


their removal to establ'sh 
other mills in Oklahoma and subsequent- 
ly founded the Maney Milling Co. at 
Neb. of his marked 
ability as an accountant, Mr. Dittmer 
auditor for all of the mills 
of the “Maney chain.” Equipping them 
all with a standardized system of ac- 
counting, particularly of cost keeping, 
he instituted a comparative system of 
costs and greatly simplified the entire 
procedure. 


Omaha, Because 


was made 


Sometime later, this publication be- 
Mr. Dittmer’s meth- 
ods and persuaded him, for an appro- 


came interested in 


priate honorarium, to describe it in a 
number of illustrated articles for serial 
publication. Consolidated in book form 
the limited edition of “the D‘ttmer sys- 
As a result 
Ditt- 
mer was invited to appear before a mass 
Millers National Fed 


eration, and through the following years 


tem” was quickly sold out. 
of the publication, however, Mr. 


convention of the 


did much pioneer work in spreading the 
doctrine of better cost keeping through- 
out the industry. 

Subsequently, Mr. Dittmer served as 
of the mill at El 
Reno but, becoming interested in civic 


manager Canadian 
affairs, resigned his pos‘tion to devote 
his entire time to being, at first, mayor 
and later city manager of his home town. 
In more recent lived in com- 
fortable 


time to 


years he 
devoting his whole 
Mrs. Dittmer 
parental responsib‘lities of their family 
Her- 


lieutenant in 


retirement 
sharing with 
of five sons and three daughters. 
man, eldest of these, is a 
the Air Transport Corps, operating in 
India and China; Henry, the second son, 
also is a lieutenant stationed at Kear- 
ney, Neb., where the third son, Corporal 
Dittmer both of 


them in anticipation of early overseas 


Karl also is located, 


orders. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY MILLERS NATIONAL 


In1.—At the 
of the board of directors of the 
National 
Fire Insurance Co., L. C. Gray, formerly 


CHICAGO, innual meeting 
Millers 
Insurance Co. and the Illinois 
president, was elected cha‘rman of the 


board; W. 


tive 


S. Whitford, formerly execu- 
vice president, was elected 
Arthur A, 
retary-treasurer, 


presi- 
dent; Krueger, formerly sec- 


was elected executive 


vice president and secretary, and Philip 


H. Postel, director and member of the 


executive committee, was elected treas 
urer. 

Directors are: L. C. Gray, Kansas 
City; S. Plant, St. Louis; H. S. Helm, 
M'nneapolis; J. H, MacMillan, Minne- 


apolis; George P. Urban, Buffalo; Philip 
H. Postel, Mascoutah, Ill; Jess B. Smith, 
Kansas City; W. S. Whitford, Chicago, 
and Arthur A. Krueger, Chicago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA MEETING 

PuiLaperpuia, Pa—At a supper meet- 
ing of the Bakers Club of Philadelphia, 
Jan. 31, Peter J. Carroll, area supervisor 
Food 
tion, conducted an open forum on recent 
affect 


There was also an 





for the Distribution Admin‘stra- 


government regulations as_ they 


the baking industry. 
John Corcoran, 


interesting address by 


news commentator and radio announcer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. H. HENDRIX PROMOTED 
BY PILLSBURY FEED MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Appointment of 
Clyde H. Hendr‘x, of Clinton, Iowa, for 
the past two years general sales man- 
ager of Pillsbury Feed Mills, division of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., as a vice presi- 
dent of the feed mills division has been 
announced by Philip W. Pillsbury, presi- 
dent. Born and reared on a livestock 
farm in central Illinois, where practical 
farm feeding problems had to be met 
every day, Mr. Hendrix has spent most 
of his business life in the 


feed field. 


commercial 
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Dr. Stanley B. Millenson, whose father, 
Samuel B. 
phia manager of the Bay State Milling 








Millenson, has been Philadel! 


Co. for the last 23 years, last week 
lieutenant 
S. Arm 
and will leave for his post on Feb. 2] 


* 


ceived his commission as first 


in the dental corps of the U. 


Bielawski, 26, former! 
employed by General Mills, Ine, But 
falo, killed Feb. 9 at ‘Tallahassee, 
Fla., where he was in training. 


* 


S/Set. Harry 


1 


was 


Spencer Strowd, 17, son of Dr. W 
H. Strowd, secretary of the National 
Association of Soft Wheat Millers, 
Nashville, has passed his examinations 
and has returned to 


for the air corps 


Sewanee to complete his high 

work at the Sewanee Military Academy, 
where he has been a student for the 

two years. He will be called into ser 
ice this summer. 


* 
\lbert H. 
of the Weybosset Pure Food Mar 


Providence, R. L., 


Daly, Jr., assistant 
urer 


+ 


kets, has been mi 


missioned an ensign in the’ merchant 


marine. Ens. Daly is the son of Albert 
ri. Daly, Sr., president and treasurer of 
t The 


everal large grocery stores it 


he market corporation. company 
operates 
Rhode Island, servicing them with bak 
ery goods produced in its own moder 
baking plant. 

* 

received at the cttices 
Milling Co., Chi 


Coyne, an officer ir 


Word has been 
of the B. A. Eckhart 
cago, that T. R. 
the U. S, Army Air Corps, was re« 
promoted to major. Major Coyne 
with the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. up 
to the time he enlisted two years ago 


He is now stationed in India. 
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JOHN GODSTON SETS UP 
SERVICE OFFICE IN N. Y. 


New York, N. Y.—John Godston, for 
merly Nulomoline Co., has 
opened an office at 141 Broadway, New 
York, to 
ticularly to 


with the 


technical service, par- 


the New York 


render 
bakers in 
metropolitan area, 
Through Commodity Brokers, Inc., he 
will 


been consulting food chemist and ‘ech 


represent firms for whom he has 
nologist during the past several 
and for whom he directed researc) on 
the development of ingredients for bak- 
ery products and other foods. 

Mr. Godston 
New Foods Program, War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington, until Jan. 1, and 


consu't int 


was in charge of the 


previous to that worked as 
to the The New. Foods 


Program developed basic new foods for 


government. 


humans from feed and from materials 
that might have been wasted unless re- 


utilization. Sev- 


covered by industrial 
eral new foods were developed through 
laboratory and pilot plant stages, accept 
ance secured and production obt ‘ined 


on many millions of pounds in 1945. 
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Feed Jobbers Give Support to 
Larger, Vigorous Committee 


nicaco, Itt.—Enlargement of the 
iobbers’ committee of the Grain & 
National 


its scope of activity were 


Dealers Association and 


ening of 


upon at a meeting in Chicago 
Keb. 11. The 


mmittee, was 


meeting, called by 


attended by more 
\() representatives of leading job- 
ms, mostly from the Middle West 
» East. 
had been invited and a 


Nonmembers of the asso- 
number 
m attended. 
fically, the meeting approved by 
m a plan to include on the feed 
committee of the association 
members to be se- 
that all im- 
represented. 


idditional 
veographically so 
t markets will be 
membership, chosen to repre- 


he various commodities handled, 
continued. 

is the consensus, also expressed 
that all 
belong to the 
National 


should be 


jobbers 
Feed 
that 


contacted by 


feed 
Grain & 
Association, and 


lution, 


mbers 


ers to bring them into the organi- 


irder to meet the expense of fol- 

i more aggressive policy in con- 
with feed jobbers’ affairs, espe- 

ly in Washington, those at the meet- 
verwhelmingly favored voluntary 
ibutions in addition to the member- 
lues of $25 a year. The jobbers 
t subscribed $1,900 to such a fund, 
nade it that 


coming. 


clear more will be 


ther resolution adopted by the 
s pledged them to follow the pat- 
if 1942-43 distribution in making 
s recommended by the Feed and 
wk Branch, Office of 
Food 


proposal to expand the member- 


Production, 


Administration. 


f the feed jobbers’ committee and 
tend its activities will be presented 
executive board of the association 
Bowden, executive vice presi- 

t. It is planned to ask jobbers in 
‘rious important markets not now 
esented on the committee to select 
iditional members. 
rengthening of the feed jobbers’ 
nittee, in regard both to its num- 
ind its work, was brought about 
as a result of letters advocating 
ction sent several weeks ago to 
bers by J. P. Parks, Kansas City. 


he 72 replies received, 52 agreed 








SAVE WASTE | 
PAPER | 


Clean out old files. Check | 
your shipping department | 
for waste paper and car- | 
tons. Don’t destroy waste 
paper. Prepare it for your 
waste paper dealer and see 
that he gets it. Save any 
containers you receive. Re- 


use if you can. If not, sell 
them. 


THE SHORTAGE IS 
ACUTE. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


that a stronger, more aggressive organi- 
zation was needed by the feed jobbers 
if their rights are to be upheld, or even 
perhaps for the survival of this branch 
of the industry, Five answers were non- 


committal and 15 expressed opposition 
tu any change in the setup. 

Mr. Parks presented his ideas and a 
summary of the answers to his letters to 
the Chicago meeting, which was _ pre- 
LaBudde, Milwau- 
kee, chairman of the feed jobbers’ com- 
Mr. Parks pointed out that the 
jobbers had been forced into an increas- 
difficult 


feed shortages and numerous government 


sided over by E. J. 
mittee. 


ingly position as a result of 
agency orders which have brought changes 


in the normal merchandising pattern. 
The jobbers already have been largely 
by-passed in the distribution of protein 
oil meals and other important feeds, he 
said, and the same thing will happen in 
millfeed if the 


not take vigorous, organized action to 


regard to jobbers do 
protect their interests. 

Mr. Parks expressed the opinion that 
the volume of feeds handled by jobbers 
in normal times is great enough that the 
dislocation of the flow of supplies 
through those channels is responsible for 
much of the maladjustment in the dis- 
that 


jobbers 


feeds 
Feed 


aggressively to change the 


tribution of now handicaps 


the nation. must work 
actively and 
attitude both of processors and govern- 
ment agencies toward the function and 
value of jobbers, he said. 

followed Mr. Parks on 


He said that the associa- 


Mr. Bowden 
the program. 
tion and the committee were willing to 
pursue whatever sound and constructive 
policies the members agreed upon. He 
related a number of actions of high im- 
portance to the feed jobbers that had 
been the result of association effort dur- 
ing the past year. The association does 
not always get credit for what it does, 
he said, because as a matter of policy 
not all of its work or accomplishments 
are publicized. 

All of the jobbers present, but par- 
ticularly those from the 
that a 
ment of 


East, agreed 
severe dislocation in the 


feed 


result of 


move- 
supplies has been the 
direct disturbing the normal 
flow of many principal ingredients, such 


as protein meals, which can move most 


efficiently through jobbing channels. 
Part of this disturbance, it was con- 


tended, was caused by government ac- 
failed to take the 
the jobbers’ position into account. Proc- 


tion which value of 


essors also were assessed some of the 


blame for not following in all cases the 
recornnnended historical basis in selling 
their production. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN MILLERS PLAN 
ONE-DAY MEETING FEB. 21 


Marion, Inp.—The American Millers 
Association will hold a one-day meeting 
Feb. 21 at the Brown Hotel, Louisville. 
Opening at 9 a.m., in the roof garden, 
the meeting will continue through the 
day. Subsidies, enrichment, ceilings, 
OPA rulings and other topics vital to 
the industry will be discussed. E. F. 
Hetfield, formerly with Acme-Evans Co. 
and now with the OPA, will answer 
questions. 
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First Chotce 


The Miller: ‘Selected 
hard spring wheat” 


“DAKOTA MAID Frour 


Au down the line, men who know wheat 
and flour agree that Dakota Maid is a flour 
of outstanding merit . . 


The Control Technician: 
“Maximum uniformity" 


reason! 


tious,” 
rounded 


REN eg flavor,” 
The Dietician: ‘Naturally 


most nutritious”’ 


The Baker: ‘Makes bread 
they come back for’’ 


en MEN IN WHITE! 


hard spring wheat! 
requirements,” says the miller. 


the control technician. 
contends the dietician. 
loaves 


states 






OF THE 





. even within that ex- 


clusive group of flours made only from selected 


And each has his specific 


“It’s scientifically milled to exacting 


“Maximum uni- 


formity of better baking elements,” maintains 


“Naturally most nutri- 
“Makes well- 
that appetizing wheaty 
the baker. Brought together, 


with 


these expert opinions say simply: 
DAKOTA MAID FLOUR HAS A WIDE 
MARGIN OF ALL-AROUND QUALITY 

WHICH SPELLS “CUSTOMER 
SATISFACTION” 
BAKER! 


DAKOTA MAID 
FLOU 


FOR YOU, MR. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
MILL & ELEVATOR 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


@(NIAGARA)S 
DUST COLLECTORS SE” 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








a of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FIsHerR,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 



































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales somewhat disappoint- 
ing, with buyers apparently tired of tension 
that. has kept them keyed up last several 
months; market suffering as result. Sales 
reached 46% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 95% previous week and 67% a 
year ago. 

Lack of shipping facilities which held 
down government directions and caused 
some mills to bob up with running time 
available changed characteristics of mar- 
ket. Sellers more eager to get a little busi- 
ness and buyers not so anxious. 

Clears a drug on market. Prices declin- 
ing, storehouses filling up and buyers in- 
different. Mixed car business fails to move 
enough of this clear to make any signifi- 
cant dent in supplies, although prices now, 
at $55 ton or less, may cause it to go into 
feed. Family business improving steadily 
in South, and about unchanged in other 
areas. Export business fair, running time 
continues high. 

Quotations Feb. 12: established brands of 
family flour $3.95@4.05, bakers short patent 
$3.41, standard patent $3.36, straight grade 
$3.31, first clears $2.70@2.80, second clears 
$2.65@2.75, low grade §$2.60@2.70 (clears 
quoted bulk basis). 

Two mills report domestic business active, 
8 fair, 5 quiet, 7 slow and 56 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Fair sales, no change in 
prices. Quotations Feb. 12: hard wheat 
short patent flour $4.10@4.66, soft wheat 
short patent flour $4.10@4.66, standard pat- 
ent $4@4.46, bakers short patent $3.75, bak- 
ers standard $3.65. 

Omaha: Mills report sales 25 to 30% of 
capacity. Shipping instructions coming in 
fairly well. Quotations Feb. 12: family 
short patent $3.75, standard patent $3.30, 
bakers short patent $3.41, standard patent 
$3.31. 

Wichita: Sales from 20 to 100%, direc- 
tions 100% or more, mills Operating from 
90 to 100%, lack of labor curtailing some 
operation. 

Hutchinson: Only scattered inquiry; book- 
ings light; new contracts small, with ex- 
pected government buying not materializ- 
ing; outlook for continued subsidies has 
given trade sense of security and stifled 
rush to buy. For the first time in Wvresas 
shipping directions draggy, although opera- 
tions held up. 

Salina: Demand has been rather quiet, 
with only scattered bookings. Shipping di- 
rections satisfactory 

Texas: Business unchanged; rate far from 
uniform, some mills doing 25% or 30% of 
capacity. Others selling up to 50%; average 
probably 35% to 40%. Baker sales, though 
moderate, again helped to swell the total; 
family continues rather slow, in small lots 
for quick shipment. Shipping directions 
in satisfactory volume. Operations 85% to 
90% average. Quotations Feb. 12: family 
flour 50s $4.40@4.65, high patent $4.15@ 
4.40; standard bakers, 100s, less than 44% 
ash, 52 first clears, family, enriched, 
$3.30@3.35, delivered Texas common points 
or group 3. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Domestic trade hit-and-miss. 
Most buyers taken care of for time being, 
market decidedly quiet. Many larger bak- 
ers maintaining contract holdings on 1.0- 
day basis through month to month pur- 
chases; others teel protected by ceilings. 
Millers feel if subsidy program is knocked 
out ceilings will no longer protect buyer. 
With government absorbing bigger percent- 
age of mill production right along, some 
domestic buyers may have to do more shop- 
ping around to keep supplied. Question of 
adequate wheat supplies already causing 
some millers concern. 

Government bought semolinas for lend- 
lease last week, but no wheat flour. Bids 
asked for, but difficulty in getting neces- 
sary boat space _ interfered. Bids again 
called for this week. 

Shipping directions spotted. Slimness of 








buying measured by fact that spring wheat 


compared with 98% a week earlier and 


enriched $4.10@4.50, 


standard patent 


Interior mills, including Duluth: 


shipment, so are not pressing sales; buyers, 


interior stations, 
THE CENTRAL WEST 












clear $3.40@3.70. 
Nothing sold to army or lend- 


no new business placed on books. 











68@3.05; spring wheat 








Quotations Feb 





cakes $4.85@4.90. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Moderate routine sales, usually of minimum 
quantities for fill-in purposes. Spring and 
southwestern patents equal in small total. 
Bakers in much better frame of mind since 
price and weight adjustments have been 
made in most of New England territory. 
Trade quite well covered for next 120 days. 
Volume family business.light, not up to 
seasonal demand. Shipping directions fair. 
Quotations. Feb. 12: spring -high glutens 
$3.94@3.97,. short patent $3.84@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.74@3.77, first clear $3.64@ 
3.67; southwestern short patent $3.84@3.87, 
standard patent $3 @3.77; Texas. short 
patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@ 
3.775 soft winter patent $4.20@4.22, 
straights $4.12@4.20, clears $4.02@4.05. 

Philadelphia: Undertone remains firm; 
prices show little quotable change. Demand 
largely disappointing. Inquiry spotty, con- 
fined chiefly to small lots for fill-in pur- 
poses. Mill offerings light; no disposition 
to force sales in any direction. Quotations 
Feb. 12: spring wheat short patent $3.84, 
standard patent $3.74, first spring clear 
$3.63, hard winter short patent $3.84, 95% 
$3.74. 





THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Market rather dull, with 
sales light and in small quantities. Major- 
ity of business in southeastern hard wheat 
flours. All other types quiet. Shipping 
directions continue to hold up. Cake, mac- 
aroni, cracker and bread production good 
to normal. Prices continue unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 12: hard spring wheat 
flours, family patent $3.46, first patent 
; standard patent $3.34, fancy clear 

29 : > ‘ 










$3.3 first clear $3.25, second cl $3.15; 
hard winter wheat family patent $ , bak- 
ers short patent $3.60, 95% $3.50, first 


clear $3.30; soft wheat short patent $4.40 
@4.80, straight $3.90@4.10, first clear $3.50 
@ 3.70. 

Atlanta: Sales up some, although volume 
not large. Buying mostly by bakers whose 
stocks were running low and not covered 
by contracts. Most bakers booked for next 
few months, not interested in placing new 
orders. More interest in placing shipping 
directions and getting deliveries Family 
flour business somewhat better, but volume 
only moderate. Ceiling prices continue, with 
some sales under. Some mills hesitant 
about accepting orders on family flour for 
longer than 30 days because of uncertain 
future conditions. Jobbers and wholesale 
grocers well stocked, little interested in 
adding to commitments. Blenders’ business 
Steady, with better grades of flour in best 
demand. Buying for necessary needs only 
continues practice of bienders generally. 

Quotations Feb. 12: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $3.85@4.02, ‘standard patent 
$3.78 @ 3.88, str it $3.70@3.85; first bakers 
clear $3.60@3.75, nominal; hard winter bak- 
ers short patent $3.70@3.80, standard pat- 
ent $3.70@3.75, straight $3.65@3.75, family 
short patent $4.80@5.15, fancy patent $4.40 
@4.80, special patent $4.10@4.25, low pro- 
tein 95% $3.75@3.95; soft wheat 95% $4.15 
@4.35, straight $4.10@4.20, fancy cut-off 
$3.80@3.90, short patent $4.93@5.20, soft 
Wheat family short patent $4.85@5.15. 















Nashville: Sales very limited. Buyers 
waiting developments before booking any 
Sizable lots and using up older contracts 
to get on current purchasing basis. Pro- 
tected by ceiling only pick up occasional 
lot to fill their requirements. Mills not 
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doing business on armed force and lenq. 
lease requirements report. situation very 
slow: Shipping directions slow. : 

Prices unchanged. Bakers’ business pick. 
ing up; sales about normal. No sizable 


purchases reported. Quotations Feb. 12 
soft wheat bakers short patent $5.05@5.19 
standard patent $4.95@5, hard wheat bak 


ers short patent $3.70@3.77, standard it- 
ent $3.65@3.70, soft. winter wheat family 
short patent $5@5.16, standard patent $1.85 
@5.05, straight $4.70@4.85, clears $4 
4.70. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain same; with ad 
justed subsidy for February mills had pn 
trouble to book February grind not alre 
sold to government. One difficulty no 
in getting sufficient labor to operate 
capacity. 

Portland: No new flour bookings of cx 


quence. Mills more concerned with 
ting shipping instructions on  lend-lca 
bookings than scouting for new busines 


Customers pretty well taken care of, 
pacity to grind taken care of for sey 
months to come. 

Interior flour mills had some _ business 
from Middle West and East, but are } 
well booked into the future. Business «or 
fined mostly to small fill-in lots. 

Quotations Feb. 12, f.o.b. mill, 100’s, 
tons: all Montana $3.67, high gluten § 
bluestem bakers $3.42, cake $3.98, pastr 
$3.08, pie $3.68, fancy hard wheat 
$3.57; whole wheat, 100% $3.57, gr 
$3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Increased don 
business, large export orders keepin 
available plants running to capacity. Ad 


ditional orders for flour for war pur 
placed by British government buying a 
last week; nearly all mills booked 1 t 
end of May Business with West I! 
again becoming active. No change 
mestic or export prices. Quotations 
12: domestic top patents $5.05 bbl, secon 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98s, jute, 
cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freight 
l10c extra where cartage is performed. | 
export, G. R. flour $9.40 per 280 Ibs 
winter ports, March-April-May seaboa: 
Quantity of winter wheat flour of 


small and inadequate. Many mills 
formerly ground winters now operati! 
spring wheat flour for export. Price 
changed. Quotations Feb. 12: $5.60 b 


pure Ontario winters, in second-hand te 
Montreal freights. 
Ontario winter wheat not coming it 


Farmers have used most of this g: 
feed, remaining stocks meager. Pric« 
changed at ceiling levels. Quotation 


12: $1.10@1.12 bu, f.o.b. shipping 
according to treights, 

Winnipeg: A large export business, 
alent to 3,500,000 bus of wheat, f¢ 
trade in Canadian flour last week 
sold for United Kingdom account, ul 
destination not determined. Busine 
eludes May grind. Domestic trade 
Quotations Feb. 12: top patent sprir 
delivery between Fort William az 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel 






































WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Pom <P 60400 161 159% 170% 168 161% 159% 153 vee 159 8 
PO BO scacc 160% 158% 170% 167% 161% 159% 153 158% 7 
rem Bh sessw 160% 158% 170% 167% 160% 158% 153 7 
Pum Be veeus se ———Holiday —- ---— 
Feb. 14 vase 200% 169% 166% 160% 157% 
Feb. 15 ..... 159% 169% 166% 160 158 
c CORN ‘ ¢ OATS————_ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 9 ..... cee Tr rer eoee sees sees 79% 76% 75% 
WOM, 40 .ccies ess 6% esse eoee 79% 76 74% 
POG, BE cccce over Soe tee noes ae 8 ae 79 76 77% 74% 
Keb. B neéce  — Holiday ——_____—_—_ 
+. ee! are Sees pees er eee see re 78% 75% 77 7 
Feb. 15 . . apee oes 78% 75% 77% 7 
-RYE o———_ FLAXSEED————_ BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July July May Sept. May July May Jul) 
See 130% 128% 123 305 305 305 ves 116 
Pee 10 csr 129% 128% 22% 305 305 305 ston 116 
wa Ee? bakes 128% 127% 121% 305 305 305 ines 116 
5 | Bee ———_——_——— Holiday——_ ——~ 
Feb. 14 ..... 128% 127% 121% 305 305 305 See 116 
Pek. 16 002% 126% 126 120% 805 305 305 re 116 
































A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack, 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.54@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ...... @ 3.47 


Spring first clear ............ 3.05@ 3.48 
Hard winter short patent.... 3.53@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.43@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.90@ 3.34 
Soft winter short patent .... 4.09@ 4.72 
Soft winter straight ........ -50@ 4.54 


Soft winter first clear ....... 40@ 3.70 
44@ 3.80 
Pe a I nn 6040 04 95@ 3.34 


3 
3. 
EPO. OUP, WIRE cccccccccece 3. 
2. 
8 


Seattle ( 
Family patent ......$....@3.98 $....@.... 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


packed in 100 Ibs. 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
$ .@. 


(Canadian quotations per 


QDs 
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Se: 
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te. 
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98's) S. Francisco Standard paten 


**In cot tona Fort William basis. 





bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patent{..$....@5.05 $.,..@6.30 
Spring second pat.f. ....@4.40 . 
Spring first clearf .. ....@3.30 











Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Cincinnati tNash ville 
-++@ 3.80 Cicccte BOS + Gece cBanes $....@ 3.84 $3.84@ 3.87 $....@.... Base . 
@ 3.70 8.70@ 3.75 ro PO cooe@ 3.74 3.74@ 3.77 -@. 
@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.65 es, ery .+0s@ 3.63 3.64@ 3.67 -@. ae + 
3.80 3.80@ 3.90 eo ee tose 2.846 3.84@ 3.87 1 8.70@ 3.3 
3.70 3.70@ 3.75 ce Mery ee ef 3.74@ 3.77 ee 3.65@ 3.7 
3.55 8.35@ 3.65 cece epee er ee onesOeecs ‘ ; 
4.13 eR ae she ties ae Se 4.20@ 4.22 is 56.05 5.1 
4.08 sae - + beeen aves re Pee 4.12@ 4.20 4.95@ 6.0 
ooes Bee opveGeces re, are 4.02@ 4.05 l 
4.00 cee Tr, it 3.70@ 3.80 ee er . i 
3.50 a ree. rere Tre sei 0 0-0 2. Gs v0 soo se t 


Toronto **Winnipeé 
Spring exports§ .........$9.40 oe 
Ontario 90% patentst... 5.60 


tSecond-hand jutes. 798-lb jutes. §280-lb cottons. 
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nds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 


$4 0. 

Vancouver: No change in flour picture, 
3 tic or export, for some weeks. West- 
ern mills continue to run at capacity levels 
+o take care of war orders for allied gov- 


»nments; movement is secret. Mills finding 
difficulty in keeping up with domes- 
tic demand, although no actual scarcity of 
lies. Bakery trade continues to ac- 
for great bulk of the hard wheat 
nurchases, with store sales still down 
harply from the home baking, pre- 
. Lys. Prices firm at ceiling; quota- 
H n a cash car basis for 98's, cottons, 
: 40 for first patents, $5 for bakers 
and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 
emand but very meager supplies of 
heat flour. Ontario only source cf 
and shipments west this year have 
nly about 20% of previous years. 
I firm to trade at $7.50. 


7 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Feb. 15 
Minneapolis: No abatement whatever in 
millfeed, especially bran; mill- 
tempting to take care of mixed-car 
buyers want flour as well as 
fi one reason why they are not 
! interested in offers for round lots of 

r future shipment. Until mixed-car 

lows up, mill acceptance of prof- 

eed business apt to be light; mill- 

iling so low, compared with whole 
grains, that feeders want former, 
pite heavy production not enough 
» around; ceiling $37.75. 
Oklahoma City: Good demand, 

; no change in prices; 

d shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt. 

livery: bran, mill run 

1.90. 


1 for 


t ince 
this is 


re 
limited 
bran, mill 
For north- 
and shorts 
less than demand, al- 
bran and shorts 


Wichita: Supply 
greatest in 
City) 


years; 

$36.50. 

Hutchinson; Demand insistent; trend firm; 
lacking; bran, mill run, gray shorts 
7.50 (Kansas City basis). 


Kansas 


salina; Demand exceptionally good; trend 
supply inadequate; bran and shorts 
ing levels. 

Worth: Demand 

! uate; bulk of 

buyers in mixed cars; only 

ears of bran offered in open mar- 

heat bran $43.20, gray shorts $43.20, 

xed cars, $42.20 straight cars deliv- 
fexas common points or group 3. 

No offerings; all grades $40.40, 


excellent; 
production 


supply 
going to 
occasional 


Chicago: 


ceiling price. 
St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
I rown shorts $38.97@39.47, red dog 
foledo: No change; same old story; de- 


steadily and 
ceiling prices 
Buffalo: Little 
Y far in 
ued heavy 

ht; all 


New York: No supply; $46.06. 


consistently in excess of 
prevail. 
change in situation; de- 
advance of offerings, despite 
output; trend firm; supply 
varieties $41 





Boston: Supplies scarce. Mills have no 
f for resale, their bran and midds. 
to fill prior commitments and direct 
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sales. Resellers’ activity limited to avail- 
able supplies of government -ground wheat 
and other grain; spring bran, midds., mixed 
feed and red dog, $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply moderate; bran, std., pure spring and 


hard winter $45.34, soft winter nominal; 
midds., std. and flour, and red dog $45.34. 
Atlanta: Supplies slightly freer, but no 
lessening in heavy demand; lower priced 


especially difficult to obtain; most 
movement on allocations in mixed cars with 
flour, with very few straight cars offered, 
small offerings eagerly taken; demand for 
hog and poultry feeds relatively light, but 
still fairly active for dairy feeds; prices 
firm at ceilings; bran and gray shorts 
$46.30@46.80, ground feed wheat $52, ground 
oats $67.50, ground barley $67.50, rice bran 
$39.50@40, nominal; hominy feed, $58@60. 
Nashville: Demand very good; supply 
scarce, in some instances inadequate; prices 
at ceiling; bran and shorts, $43.30@44.30. 
Seattle; Supply fair; $36.50. 
Portland; Mill run, shorts, 
$36.50 ton. 
Ogden: 


feeds 


bran, midds. 


Trade steady, with cold weather 


ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $3.42@3.47, pure dark $3.02. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $3.83, medium 
dark rye $3.88, Wisconsin pure straight 


$4.53, Wisconsin white patent $4.73. 
Philadelphia: Market irregular and un- 
settled; general weakness apparent im most 
cases. Prices rather sharply lower under 
influence of freer offerings, an indifferent 
demand and more general pressure to sell; 






white patent, $3.70@3.80. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $4, medium $3.90, dark 
$3.50. 

Chicago: A few sales reported; market 
remains quiet; directions fair; white patent 
$3.44@3.80, medium $3.34@8.70, dark $2.95 
@ 3.34. 

St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales slow, 
shipping instructions fair pure white $4.07, 
medium $3.97, dark $3.52, rye meal $3.82. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 
























UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


ble supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 





























s & »mé Ss; ants continue to work s > é 
eS Se ee dave a weok Minneapolis: Domestic trade light, direc- 
Salar’ takin gene up well into 7 leo Quo- tions hard to get. Government bought for 
otro ere ¥ > -lease las 1e 64.000 sé s ‘ 25S 
tations stationary: red bran and mill run, a “ oe Ades kk e- 4,0 pote gag + Aaa > 
blended, white and midds. $36.30, carload (¢®Stributed among seven — ee 
oe ; : a ‘ for prompt shipment, so it will take up 
lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran keer Und @natin wail , ies renaneis 
and mill run, blended, white and midds, a See See Pigs . . y 
$41.10 per ton, ceiling California prices: some have had to curtail running time for 
(ceiling) red bran and mill run, blended lack of directions from trade. Latter hav 
and white $41.10, midds. $42.10, car lots ing difficulty getting efficient help, and 
pe Gan eran Salat Gal.. ‘with Los Angeles have been forced to ask mills to hold up 
pri “UE $1. ceiling — as ee shipments. Prices at ceilings, with milis 
) ces ) oh . a 
P d : not pressing for new business, 
Toronto-Montreal; Demand heavy, with In the week ended keb. 12, Minneapolis 
offerings inadequate. oe — —, and interior mills made 167,032 sacks durum 
tion at record levels. Milifeed good value products against 162,568 in the previous 
at ceiling prices. Export business at low week. 
point. Quotations Feb. 12: bran $29, shorts mh tladea a, ae Pn Se 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags egg eet Maria tea re vem 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal quiet; offering WANE OMY MOUSrAre, sus 
freight basis ample; No. 1 fancy $4.02, No 1 regular 
-] 4 JASIS. en © 
$3.92. 
Winnipeg: Demand keen; bulk of all ‘Sens ; : : 
western supplies going to eastern Canada. eeepes A ped eo — earns = 
> i Ss ‘ oO. se « é 20.40 sli ad- 
Stocks far short of demand. Quotations aan ae he ae See oe , 
Feb. 12: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and arc othe 99.00. 
Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small Buffalo: Interest quieted down; slow de- 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses mand; trend firm; supply fair; No. 1 $3.98, 
$3 extra. durum fancy patent 3.§ macaroni flour 
33.7 i i $2 23 é s ina, 
Vancouver: Trend steady, prices holding $3.73, first clear $2.12; MT peice nominal 
at ceiling levels. Supplies available in New York: Business quiet; sales mod- 
quantity, domestic demand continues very erate; prices at ceilings; No. 1 fancy, bulk 
good. Western mills producing very heavily $4.03. 
but consumption remains likewise Small St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and 
quantities of corn from Manitoba have been shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
landed within past month, but all these lina (ceiling price) $3.99, granular $3.84, 
supplies reserved for chick starters and No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent 3. 99. 
breeder mashes. American corn prices are 
above Canadian ceiling levels. Cash car 
quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, and rr - : Tremere 
midds, $33.80. OATMEAL MARKETS 
RYE PRODUCTS Toronto-Montreal; Rolled oats, oatmeal 
A in fair demand in domestic market. Export 
business quiet. Prices unchanged. MQuota- 
tions Feb. 12: rolled oats 15 bag of 80 
Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98s, 
Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Quo- jute, $3.85 bag, Toronto or Montreal. 
ations sharply re > trade has not “eae 
ian gg Regn hey pal - “+e Winnipeg: Demand improved slightly with 
tered lots reported, but directions good; re- me yor - ountine Bayo Bem yg td yt 
ported importations of rye from Canada Allert ; fe as dacann’ pe Fel 
considered bearish; drop in quotations pro- 12: cclled Gata. in 80-Ib scree ¢ 25 in aes 
. s ly . ’ ¢ ac F: > i =] le P . , ae Sy Yas 
portionately ne are Cee ee ae she three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
rreé 4 ‘“e > e 2.06 | oe 
in grain; pure nee . : ; sacks, 20% over rolled oats, 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 14 at $6.10 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 








Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Feb. 12, and corresponding date 
ear ago: 
-—Wheat—7,  -—Corn——7, -——-Oats—+ --—Rye—— -~-Barley— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
I re 5,109 33 1,074 31 11 86 91 3 1 
I bie nar cen kas 7,163 844 4,750 3,606 1,552 3,276 4,196 1,025 508 
ABORE oihcvcceecs 1,509 #% 493 ° as se o« 7 298 
re vETecer 5,493 4,464 14,965 1,137 899 9,457 3,548 833 646 
. es ° 1,405 ae oe 
I 2 re 5 + 240 ae 180 
, 1,299 1,288 608 718 1,416 672 547 
I 694 97 119 38 14 24 71 
. “4 ‘% “* 
I 2 1,822 178 298 83 38 oe os 
IN , ,392 2,740 231 305 817 413 101 25 
M 1,356 61 1,004 10 34 60 247 4,334 2,148 
169 “s . es ee a6 
) 31,579 932 2,503 2,428 1,832 4,726 4,677 3,067 
u 1,993 218 86 66 39 
cauteeens 431 38 250 29 an 1 1 
es 321 oe ee es 69 ee . ee oe 
Liew’ ee ke 4,668 15,108 3,560 4,440 1,041 204 350 156 124 196 
TeTER Tce Te 387 596 308 616 - ° +s 7 251 169 
MEME Bases cues 1,562 1,53 450 556 46 24 83 39 2 2 
_~ MELCREL eee Tre 1,540 4, 1,196 3,696 304 284 48 1,026 271 57 
Coe bavease esac 4103 1,961 864 703 117 13 54 49 15 10 
PE vnveasa seus 2,742 §,899 2,292 22 351 96 4 4 60 24 
\ Kuvmeks Gnas eae 1,617 6,201 13 22 23 a ar ee 10 6 
ere Try 104,998 183,176 20,000 42,137 10,983 6,284 19,801 18,517 12,441 7,955 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market 





QUOTATIONS 


reviews, are based on car- 





{ lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
y Chicago Minneapolis s City Buffalo 
Spring bran .......ssees $....@40.40 $....@37.75 p eee @41.55 
: Lad Oe ee @ 40.40 were. i: i ; ee 
Bt ndard middlings* ..... --@40.40 é ee @37.75 ee, Peer 38.97@ 39.47 +22 @4 
riour middlingst ........ -»@40.40 @37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@89.47  ....@41.55 
ig in SECS ennai ee SS ee eres $= eee 200 @39.47- ....@41.55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
> tbe BS eee $49.00@50.00 $....@45.34 $....@46.17 $....@.... er Fee 
Hard winter bran ....... es vxcgRee scacEtwess ee SS ee Ne 
SORt, WINME BERG). 665 55.5: ye ae ee Oe Se ee weee@.... 43.30@44.30 
Standard middlings* 49.00@50.00 ....@45.34 ....@46.17 ....@.... Te ee 
Rows middlingst ....... wcee@evee 600. @46.34 ....@46.17 ....@.... 43.30@44.30 
pele BL ic tree ee ee SN eee @ i, ee 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
,roronto 60s eecee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
{Winnipeg ....... P @28.00 -@29.00 o0ee Pence 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort Wi 





lliam basis. 











Bonded Grain in the United States 

3onded grain in the United States Feb 

12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ....... 
Boston oe ee 
Buffalo 98 223 14 

eS eee eres “ 224 
ee ree $52 

ne £eseeaed 2,484 os 
eee ee = 117 
Fort Worth ..... 
WOO TOPE v2.04. 
Philadelphia 

a!) ee 98 3,55 355 
Feb. 5, 1944 11,700 98 3,560 590 
Feb. 13, 1943 7,646 1,119 196 1,167 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








PLANNED— 
CONTINUED RESEARCH 
—AND IMPROVEMENT 


Consult 


BERT DEE INGELS 


Cereal Chemist 
111 S. Harrison St. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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WANT ADS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 

v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 

















MILLWRIGHT WANTED 


Wanted—Millwright, steady em- 
ployment, better than average living 


conditions, favorable rents. Phone 
or write Harry Johnson, Superintend- 








ent, Midland Flour Mil 
Blackwell, Oklahoma, 


ng Company, 











WANTED—BY WELL-KNOWN SPRING 
wheat mill, flour salesman for Pittsburgh 
and western Pennsylvania territory. Write 
giving age and experience. Address 6607, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





ARGE CAPACITY 
mill needs men with 
experience who can 
and second millers; 
location. In 


MODERN FLOUR 
hard and soft wheat 
develop into bolters 
good wages and good 
replying give full history, 
past experience and education. Address 
6613, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 1,000 to 1,500 bbls; mar- 
ried, draft exempt; can give best of ref- 
erences as to ability. Address 6600, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















HEAD MILLER, 


considerably 


WITH KNOWLEDGE 
above average and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employ- 
ment; now in Minneapolis; skilled in re- 
flowing, maintenance, close yields, low ash 
flours, feeds, ete. Address 6609, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





POSITION BY MILLER AND MILLING 


superintendent, long experience with hard 
and soft wheats; prefer small city or 
town in western states; will consider 


large or small mill; position must be per- 
manent; give full particulars in first let- 
ter. Address 6617, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 

ALL MACHINERY IN A 5-STAND 150-BBL 
flour mill, Wolf machinery, also with 
or without power plant; a 90-h.p. hori- 


zontal Buckeye diesel engine, nearly new. 
Ben L. Yohe, Shady Bend Mill & Ele- 
vator, Shady Bend, Kansas, 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour tlenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















We are always in the mar- 
ket to purchase diesel en- 
gines, power plant equip- 
ment and electric motors. 
Midwest Sales Company, 3 
East 39th Street, Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. 



























Ph. PG} i ’ 
DLANVIOTUTTIN WILLY 
SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT WHEAT 
CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED TRADES 


STR AT E GIG is O C AT I O N ASSOCIATION WILL MEET 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—The regular meet- 














ing of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
BREAD WHEAT MAP 


Allied Trades Association has been 
scheduled for Feb. 18, at the John Ernst 













Cafe, East Ogden Avenue, Milwaukee. 
\ 6:30 p.m. dinner will precede the busi- 
ness meeting which will feature con- 


tinued discussions on what the allied 





tradesmen can do to aid their bakery 
customers. A motion picture on “Sports 
Events of 1943” will high light the en- 
tertainment portion of the program. 


po hed 






Who is this muscleman ‘“‘Atlas’’? Or 
this other exponent of strength, 
“Sandow’’? 


¥&e INDICATE 
Our SouRCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











a read So ate’ 3? 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 11, 1944, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000s omitted): 
Fort William and 
mao oe Port Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


A CcME~ 




















EMBIS 6 sucess 21,766 947 8,142 8,478 
1 


Evans Company | 2 oriiii St 22 


Totals .. «+ 21,466 947 8,189 8,483 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. \ ancouvel -New an : ; 
estminster . 9,50 R 90 52 
Int. public and 


Over a Century of Milling Progress «Alen 


yator@® .. ‘ . 10,887 303 196 
4 Churchill ...i< 1,878 
° Since 1821 , Prince Rupert 1,209 


Victoria .. ee 129 














Totals re . 45,671 947 8,682 8,731 
Year ago .......136,048 1,212 9,683 10,083 
Receipts during week 
It. Wm.-Pt APs 2,761 11 228 312 
All other publie 

and semi-public 


terminals, west- Because if we want to get down to 
— = ‘* __' case histories, I’ll give ’em a run for 
shipments during week. ts" their money when it comes to 
Pcs, fC} Se 
All other public 


and semii-public es 


terminals, west- 


Ore Git. as; 1,959 20 10 Yes sir! 





Totals <1. -- 98,475 2 73 18 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1943, to Feb. 11, 1944 
It. Wm.-Pt. Ar 124,994 3,106 30,572 27,512 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west 


CENTRAL BAG & BuriAP Co. terminals, West 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS : TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


OFFICE aNd FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. is Aug. 1, 1943, to Feb. 11, 1944 
P rt. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .158,667 3,556 31,404 26,904 
CHICAGO a All other public 
Pea P and semi-public 
: terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 20,516 815 584 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 


. 7 States at the close of the week ending 
Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT Feb. 5, 1944, and Feb. 6, 1943, as reported 


to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
WINTER Economics, in bus (000s omitted): 
Canadian 
SPRING --American , in bond— 
Feb, Feb 


do keb. 6 5 keb. 6 
DURUM 1944 1943 1944 1943 
WEMOGRE  scaeu 119,806 226,716 18,057 10,782 
eee COP wccwcvs 19,930 43,975 ves Be 
MAB. cscs venus 13,572 7,467 226 1,354 : D 
By the sae 10.919 19,749 4,317 'g72,~«-« YOu see, it’s my job to take a beat- 
MOPiey ..%0% 15,818 9,277 697 1,377 


TRUCK-LOAD Flaxseed... 6275306 2300 gins Wg that would lay Sandow or Atlas 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD Stocks of United States grain in store in out colder than a roll of icebox 


Canadian markets Feb. 5 (ugures for cor- 

BOAT-LOAD responding date ¢ ir ago given in paren- cookie dough. 
theses): wheat, 000 (mone) bus; corn, 

eee 527,000 (3,492,000); oats, none (none); rye, oe 

none (24,000). 


“A gpd . Any Where ee esneereeen eee 
All Principal Grain Ma rkets Any Time Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week e 
ended Feb. 12, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: . . , . . 
Receipts Shipments Stocks Which 1S what I ve been doing since 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by Minneapolis «. 165 “128 37 «6 a.061 1401, 1877, p 

















Minneapolis and 





And rise up smiling. . 













































Millfeed Receipts and Shipments I guess that’s why you'll find me in 
e ea NnSural ice O. ‘ Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the . 
9 principal distributing centers for the week the shops of sO many particular 
of LIVERPOOL ending Feb. 12, in tons, with comparisons: b k 
ee ee See ne re re $4,904,187 Receipts -—Shipments— nes. 
Capital Deposited in U. S............cceeeeeeeee 500,000 es — SS oe ee 
- 2 Minneapolis ... eo --. 15,780 14,310 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 Kansas City .. 400 1,800 4,525 5,200 
Philadelphia .. 460 260 eee <i 
CHUBB & SON Milwaukee .... 30 eee 3,630 2,400 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York Rye Flour Output 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange . Chicago Pollswitsr apy ao 7 ? ’ ¢ 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. ollowing is the rye flour output reported 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the BIG JO All together 
Northwest, in sacks, with comparative fig- ’ s 
ures for the previous weeks: DIAMOND JO we re quite a crew to have 











Week ending 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN my jan. 29° eb 5 Fen.12 CHIEFY (‘most any job 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS Five mills ...... 43,853 40,411 *31,531 JOSIE doing. 


*Four mills. 








around. We'll lish off 
pe needs 


woman 
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BIG VALU 








T a A TABLE Our Selling Claims on these fine 


country-milled flours are never over- 
emphasized. 


; OVE N SPRI NG We merely assure you of their never-failing 
performance up to the standard of your justifi- 


ably high expectations. 


r THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 























—SINCE 1877— 





FLOUR 


“SNOBUDD 


|| LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


The premier product of one of the ful milling. 


Southwest’s finest flour mills lo- You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


cated at the very center of Kan- LA GRAN GE MILLS RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


sas’ greatest wheat section. 


Ww 


‘amily owned and operated 


more than Sixty-Six Years and 


with family pride in every 


product. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager | * ME PHERSON, KANSAS . 




















for 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 





INDEPENDENT 
| OWNER 
| MANAGED 


| 
| WALL=ROGALSIY MILLING CO, 




















Ly 














Millers 
Since 1776 





* * * * * 


Uniform quality protected by 








the greatest reserve wheat stor- 
age of any country mill in 
America. 





a 


SILVER MIST 


An unquestioned tops in all-purpose home-maker 
flour that will win and hold consumer and retailer 
favor in any jobber’s field. 


Country-milled from the most carefully selected 
wheat produced in the premier central Kansas field. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


°. 


oll 
e r) 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


a 
ora this at nl ie ai ait 





inion ———— — . =] Millers of Canadian 





Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
























R 


) dia 
obin Hood Flour 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


- 
| 





4 6 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





CANADIAN | 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR — : 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


uccessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 








Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


ROLLED OATS “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: ‘“*Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








— 


TES tae a ag Peal ae ore nee a Oe 
PERE CLI 5 90 Nag ee of Ghee ag EN en sO HOS 
Cpa ta Ea Sg a EB SS aR RE, 





OATMEAL 







Company Semeted 


$i oe La eth, ¢ Oh ABE} 
ett Apress one 9 










MILL At SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


aK, ws aye 
a a ii Ba toy 














Cable Address: ‘“FoRTGARRY” Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


oa 


Mills Limited 


NCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
NTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
A RIENTA EXP RT OFFICE VANCOUVER 





2 


Nahe ee he D 
BPN ay MA ace 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 

















= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ts 






















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 



































PORT COLBORNE ug a einen as 000 nd —_ 
- Alavle Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 

























_ CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


| and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 











THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAIN ED SINCE Its? 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 






































Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., | ili HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
<— — OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF ey 
~ JUTE 4 ~ JUTE 4 
we BA GScorron | 
- BAGS - BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
7 4 5 , 
I >" Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ol A 
-_ Head Office: MONTREAL, QU enec = 




















Since wf 
James lchardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 
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23-8 eS 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER | TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED LIMITED 
Grain and Grain and Feed 
Feeds Merchants 
4 Million Bushel Elevator—Toront 
Exporters 


3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 





VORSRTS, CANAER TORONTO, CANADA 
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MONTREAL - TORONTO - - WINNIPEG 
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Lake of the Woods | Milling Co. Limited |] 
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With the Distributor 











(Continued from page 30.) 

rinally, neighborhood and community 
ion shifts should be studied con- 

st , for a sudden change, as_ will 
likely occur in the reconversion period, 
ive a definite effect on retail food 
ution. All of these 

ir off today, but they can be- 


factors may 


ctive overnight. 


Wholesalers Can Help 


| il grocers, largely limited to their 
) ymmunities for contact with others 

same line of business, obviously 
helped by wholesale grocers and 
bbers who cover a much wider 
For example, a flour jobber may 


k f a very successful sales plan 
; out by a retailer in an entirely 
d t town that would be helpful to 
vetitive retailers. ‘The same is 
store displays, advertising copy 
ier merchandising activities. 
issing this information on where 
ot possibly hurt its originator, 
ber will not only help one of 
tail eustomers, but he will also 
sales outlets for 


inc e the possible 


n business. Co-operation of this 

ki ; effective and appreciated. 

I ermore, many retailers need help 
with the 


ms affecting their businesses. If 


innumerable government 


ilers can help them interpret these 
hey will likewise be doing a serv 
themselves as well as to their 
customers, for the less time a re- 


has to spend studying 


regulations 
devote to 


Never 


W hole- 


re he will have to 
Se the wholesaler’s products. 


ere been a period when 
sal 0d distributors needed to work 

ieir retail customers as closely 
do today. 


Squirming 


Occasional reports are heard that the 
co itive movement is threatening to 
20 i cut-price basis should it lose 


its present advantage of being exempt 


fr federal income taxes, and placed 
or equal footing with private busi- 
doubt if 


n¢ Personally, we rather 


it ild ever come to this, as most of 
-operatives are in no position to 
e! i price war with the large chain 
S rganizations. It would mean, for 
ing, that they would have nothing 
») return to their members, and 
t this so-called patronage dividend 
muubtful how long their members 

be kept in line. 
d such an event come to pass, 
er, again the 
ri distributor 


small independent 
would be the one to 
nost, due to his limited financial 
‘ces. In communities where food 
eratives are now strong, independ- 
é lour distributors, both 
il, know what their competition 
n s. For the time being, or 


wholesale 


until 

vent bankrupt, it would be worse 

At the same time, we 

= believe that co- operatives should 
Ui 


taxed the same as private business. 
Per] 


event 


they 


than it is now, 


laps the threat of price wars in the 
of taxation is merely a big stick 
are trying to wield. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
T . 
Western Assurance 
“ 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 























CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


High Test 
Country Run 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











PAGE'S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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F. & R.’s 


PK oth FLOUR 


Topeka, Kansas 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 








Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











COTTON 
BAGS 





CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


PEG e eau ee ee & & 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 










































0. 
—— 


=, FLOU ' 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
























“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 


















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS’ CITY, MISSOURI 








e ” WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
“Heart of America 
FLOUR nanan 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
CHICAGO OFFICE: FLOUR 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 








CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GOOD REASON 


The army psychiatrist at the induc- 


tion center eyed the prospective new 
soldier suspiciously. 
“What do you do for your social life?” 
he asked the GI prospect. 
“Oh,” the blushed, “I 


around.” 


man just sit 
“Hmmm, don’t you ever go out with 
the girls?” 
“Nope.” 
“Don’t you have any desire to go with 


girls?” 
“Well—sort of—’ 
“Then why don’t you?’ asked the 


doctor pointedly. 
“My wife won’t let me.” 
GRAMMAR 
The president called his office man- 
ager and thrust a letter under his nose. 
“Look at that! I thought I told you to 
engage a new stenographer on the basis 


of her grammar!” 


The office manager looked startled. 
“Grammar? I thought you said glamor!” 
FRESH WATER SAILOR 
“Did that sailor get fresh with you 


last night?” 

“Mother, you don’t think he came all 
the way over from that battleship just 
to listen to the radio, do you?” 

UNFIT FOR DANCING 

“Give me a pound of wax to wax a 
floor,” a young lady said to a stationer. 

The stationer laughed indulge>‘ly. 

“We are stationers, miss,” he told her, 
“and the only wax we sell is sealing 
wax.” 

“Darn!” said the young lady, “I want- 
the 


I'm going to give a dance.” 


ed to wax floor, not the ceiling. 


v ¥ 
¥ ¥ 


THE BEST PART 
The 


cocktails to a 


Martini 
drank 


bartender was selling 


man who them 


down, ate the glasses and placed the 

stems in a row on the bar. 
After the drink the 

couldn’t any longer and said 


at the 


sixth bartender 
stand it 
to another customer end of the 
bar— 

“Say, that guy must be nuts.” 

“Sure he is,’ was the reply. “The 
stems are the best part.” 

¥ ¥ 

A man rushed into a bar and asked 
the bartender, who was removing the 
dew from the bar, if he knew of any- 
thing that would stop hiccoughs. His 
answer was a slap across the face with 
the wet towel. Surprised and furious, 
the stranger demanded the reason for 
With a placating grin the 
bartender replied, “Well, you haven’t 
any hiccoughs now, have you?” 

“Never did have,” was the indignant 
answer. “I wanted something for my 


wife. She’s out there in the car.” 


such action. 
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ALL 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


eVITAMIN B, 
e NIACIN 

e RIBOFLAVIN 
e IRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 


Quick delivery from New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), 
Dallas and Atlanta. Ask for new 
low prices. 


WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 
fully air conditioned and 
trolled for humidity and tempera- 


con- 


ture. Full laboratory control plus 
Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








—— 
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FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 





FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR pmiiis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. | 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


. R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. | 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 








pier fas 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
















GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


M, STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
ory Buildings, 
nchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 








Cable Address: 'DorFeacn,’’ London 


| 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
able Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London 
J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


ibscription Room 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,"’ London. 


wo 


eething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, KE, C. 3. 


F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 


| Connections solicited for post-war business 


Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 


10, Eastcheap 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
Seething Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON,E.C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
G 


81 Hope Street s;LASGOW 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘ DrpLoma,"' Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “GOLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxiuip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


“Established 1929 by the 
Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 
W.A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFs, 
GRAIN, SEEDS 
Cable address: 
WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








/  Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOU! 


CHICAGO 





14 W. Grand Ave. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK |- Fok ge}, | 
PHILADELPHIA 








Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


j an FLOUR eaaes 


{10-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








) | PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 











MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 





W. H. Schneider Co. 


FLOUR BROKER RED LION FLOUR BROKERS Produce Bxcheage 
7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. ae pnp il 655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. J.F. PO nay —e 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


























1521 N. 16th St. 








more time for “cutting over” 
giving dough extra punches. 


you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 
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e INDEX 


OF ADVERTISERS - 





Akron Belting Co. 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
or 


Mills CO... vcccsscee 
Arnold Milling Co. ...ccccccccccccccces 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








MIMS. . wc ccccccccceccccces 





Brown's 8s itunga irian Corp. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


Canadian Bag Co., 
‘anadian-Bemis Bag Co., 


Bag & Burlap Co. 





‘hi itfield & Woods Sack Co 





thurch & Dwight Co., 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 


Commander-Larabee 


Products Sales Co 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Crookston Milling Co. ..ccsccccscccccsece 
airymen’s League Co-operative As- 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


- Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 


Universal Milling Co. 








‘“FRUSSELL’S BEST”’ 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Dutchess Tool Co., 


Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 


Enns Milling Co. 





Evans Milling Co. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co 
Feast, C. E., & Co... 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 














Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 





Flour Mills of America, 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
WORE, TOR. 0486 ceeanng een sschesen sciences 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd......... 
Pere BGP Be 66.0066 cedeccctewses 
Pen, Pen Ufc k-d40 0000000008004 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills...........- 
‘\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 
™ Garland MUMS Oo. ..cecccccavesee 
General Balkcimm CO. cccccccccccesosecers 
General Mill Equipment Co.,.........++. 
Camees Bees. SOR. ince s cecas execs Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Lt@. ..ccceccvsecsscces 
Globe Millin® Co. ccccccccscccccscccscce 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co. ..ccccccsececees 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co.......++++. 
Great Bend Milling Co. .......see-. os 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............-. 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO...ceeeeeeecceees 
] emi DEe Ge. 6 ay0kn64eb sees eewns 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 
Hamm, J. M. & Cy. Me .cceeeecccecvcces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......eeeee: 
Hardesty Milling Co. ..ccccccccscccnece 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd. ccccccccceccecs 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Bart-Carter Co. csccccccscccccescccvece 





Heide, Henry, ING. .cceccecvsccscsesseser 
Henkel Flour MillS .....-ccceccccescsees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .......-ceee 
Holland Engraving Co. ..cccccecscccecs 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., LtG@icccccccccces 
Horan, Hubert J. esccccccsescccceccsece 
Hosmer, Calvin: Stolte O0....cseccccsecs 
Howle,. The J. Ba, GOsccccccecsecsevesns 
Hubbard Milling Co. ..ccccccccccccccece 
Hunter Milling Co. .cccccccscccecscccves 
I ERUGROREE TOR, TWD. 0006 occ ccc sees 

Ime: J: F., BAe Odiccccwccasnnses 
Ingela, Bert D. ccescesdsccvccssesesove 
Innis, Speiden & Co. ...ccecccccscvccee 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. .......0e000- 
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‘o enable a miller to make efficient use of an 


enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- 
trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now 
furnished in several types. 

Thus the miller can avail himself of all the con- 
veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his 
flour most effectively to any required standard. 

Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- 
tories under exacting tests, and produced under 
the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova- 


delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- 


mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 
bility and free-flowing qualities. 

In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 
for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 
quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 
veniently located distribution points, making it 
unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
trate. 

Technical information on the 
different types will be furnished 


on request. 
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Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 


out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 

Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge our tireless vigilance. 





